ENTS, 


NDON, 
YEARS 
e end of the 


Per Qr. 
£04 
- 163 


- ine 
. 220 
- 2126 
.. 3189 
~» 8.88 
440 
~ 4166 
o 883 
~~ 2126 
818 6 
~ 5166 
« 515 6 
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FREE EXHIBITION. 


RT-UNION of LONDON. — The Exhibition 
the Prize-holders o' < Weg og te with 

e) and ees M nclies, 

, bo H £ PUBLIC. without ike from 10 10 el 
Gall t) 

$a Mall, trom MONDAY. NEXT, th ne the auth 1 inet , til SATURDAY, 





te 1874, EDMD. ED ANTROBUS, } Seca. 
PEINTERS,, PENSION, ALMSHOUSE, and 
ORPHAN ASYLUM CORPORATION. 


Ata MEETING of the Qouncty, held on sateEpay. contributed 

it was Resolved—“ That Messrs. Clowes & Sons pring cont ted 

30 Guineas towards the Looe ley for One } wag oft a 

mente in the ro -_ ~_— at W id in a 

ofa hearty reshe Appeal for Endowment, TWO aADDI- 

TIONAL NMATES te noM ED = the *ALMSELOUSES | forth- 
Joseph Adams, aged 72, being 


Stewart, 67, ani 
‘ul ‘Candidates at the late 
accordingly.” By order, 


with. 
the highest two ~ 2 are 
J. 8. HODSON, Secretary. 


by admitted inmates 


Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn. 
Contributions towards the Endowment Fund are urgently solicited. 


OYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 
tien | SR Bees GI van. iets kind ae gm be Dusestingtiom 
ncation 73, willbe 
ao mieberss S xe ib year poere. ll be held on the A the the following 
Wed fon aise 1svas Tuseday. Ape % ath and Wednesday 
J 
eal gist, ie7b,and saturday, Jul “ig Wand M Monday, July 26th, 1875. 
Intending Students of Medicine "ase np et that’ fy must pass 
he above Examination, or one of those recoguized by the General 
Medical Council as equivalent to it, before the they can be regiete tered as 
Medical a. Information as to the Subjects of Examination, 
&c., may be obtained by applying to the Officer of either College. 
(Signed) D. £3 oe ANE, 
ROBERT OMOND. 
Boyal College of Surgeons. 


hereby 








Edinburgh, 1st August, 1874. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
OPENING of WINTER SESSION, October lst, 1874 INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. EDMUND OWEN. For further par- 
ticulars apply to the Registrar, at the Hospital, or to 
A B. SHEPHERD, M.B., Dean of the School. 








CT. MARY’S MEDICAL SCHOOL.—THREE 
t> OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS. October, 


p abet te ‘or pestioutans apply to the Dean, St. Mary’s Hospital, Pad: 


T. BART HOLONS S HOSPITAL 


and COLLEG 


SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE. —r Scho! horabine i in Science have 
been founded at ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITA 
1, An Open Scholarship, of o ne cata of 2 of 1001, enable’ for one year, to 





be competed for in SEPTEM The Su bjects 0 of Examination ame 
a Chemistry, Botany, an a Zoology. The 
EXT juired to enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in OCTUBER 


emg my a Scientific Secleetis of the value of 50l., tenable 
Ax Tr, to be competed for ao BER . EXT, by Students of 
the Hospital of py than six m: The - - a of Exa- 
mination are identical cng ahoee: ~ the 0; Scho! 
Bos farther parti: Syllabus of Subjects, application 4 
personally, or by le letter, to the Warpen of the College, 5 
tT 's Hospital. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER ee 8.E. 

The MEDICAL es for 1874 and 1875 mence 
THURSDAY, the lst Le which joa Bn an n ADDRESS 
will be delivered by i Mr MACOOR: CK, at Two o'clock. 

Gentle tering have the option of 40l. for the first year, 
acimilar eum for the covend Moot for 2 the third, es 101. for on oe. 

ing year; or, by paying ing 108%. jy once, of beco ming perpetual 


Students, 
Medical Officers. 
Honorary Coggules Physicians—Dr. Barker and 
J. Risdon Bennett. 


Honorary cue Surgeon—M r. Frederick Le Gros Clark. 
Physicians—Dr. Pi Pesce, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Murchison. 
ee Seen —D r. Barnes. 

Surgeons— Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. MacCormack. 
Ophthalmie Surgeon—Mr Liebreic! 

Assistant Physicians—Dr. Stone, Dr. Ord, Dr. J. Harley, Dr. Payne. 
Assistant betetric Feyeleen— De. 8. 

Assistant Sargeons—Mr. F. Mason, Mr. Henry Arnott, Mr. W. W. 


Dental argeca—Mr. J. W. iliott, 
Assistant Den —Mr. W. G. Ranger. 


Scitetcnigant Sere sk 
en tant Surgeon— oKi 
pothecary—Mr. R. W. 





Mefisine—Dr. Fescosk et Dr. Murchison. Surgery Mz. Sydney 
Jon Mr. vormack. General Patho! 
Physiology and Proctisal Fuyeioio —Dr. Ord and Dr. y -&. Harley. 
Desc: ‘ason and Mr. W. WW 
ting ad Lecturers— Mr. 

W. Reid. Practical and Manipulative Surgery—Mr. Croft. 

ical (‘hemistry—Dr. A. J. idwifery— 
. Barn Physics and Natu Philosophy—Dr. Stone. Materia 
eae De. Payne. Forensic Medicine = 4 iene— Dr. Stone and 

Comparative _ ae C. th: 

Mr. Letbreich, Botany —M 
J. W. Elliott. Depeastestions: Morbid Anatomy — Dr. 
i e. Morbid “Anatomy and Practical Pathology—Mr. H. Arnott, 
ental Diseases—Dr. Wm. rae bearer 

B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 
z a. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 

rie further information required will be afforded by Mr. WHIT- 





ow COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM bgcins 
WEDNESDAY, September 23. 


inclusive, 151. per Term. 
we or ednalon Hon apply tothe Rev. T. F. Fax, M.A., Trent College, 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
MATRICULATION and PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATIONS. 

SSES for these Examinations are held at St. BAR- 

THOLOMEW'S 1 HOSPITAL. The Classes are not confined to Students 
of the Hospital. 

A CLASS for fee ATR AT Oe witirtvare # held 

Twice in each , from OCTOBER to JANUARY, and from 

wre A. JUN ai 


88 for the PRBLIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINA- 
ion > held from JANUARY to + pawl 
For particulars, application ma; + emenally or by letter, 
the Warpen of the College, St. aed 's Hospi 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, — — The 
PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN i 

the death of Dr. Heimann. CANDI DATES Yor t the » OPPOINTM ENT 

Saturday, Oc tare tober aed. to ti the undersi; fy ee ir ba ‘arte informe 
tion may be 3 obtained JOHN ROBSO 

August 17th, 187: to the Council. 











N IVESSIEY COLLE LEGE, LONDON, 
1874-5. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on 
THURSDAY, October 1. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m., by Dr. F. T. 
Roberts, B.Sc. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including 
the Department of the a Arts) will begin on the same a4 Intro- 


— ry Lecture, at 3 P y Professor G. C. Foster, F.R. iniee- 
ey iectuse ‘for the ; Depareae nt of Fine Arts, on a October 
s coir . by Professor E. J. Poynter, A. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (including the De- 
partment of the Applied Sciences) will begin on MON DAY, October 5. 
The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the = of Seven and Sixteen, 
will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 22. 
of the were Departments of the Coll containing 
= ep on ‘ees, Days and Hours of attend- 
ce, &c., and ies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 
other Exhibitions, Scholarsbi nips, and Prizes open to Competition by 
Galleres of the several Fa may be obtained at the Office of the 


The Examination for the Medical Entrance, Exhibitions, 5 Ag 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arte and laws, 
P| of an ence), will be held at the College on the 24th and 25th 


Serie College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Ballway.ead only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 
JOHN ROBSON, oA. 
August, 1874. 


cretary to the Council. 
WEN S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on the 6th of OCTOBER. 
PROSPE( TUSES of the several Departments of the Day 
Evening Classes, and Medical School, and also of Scholarships ani 
Entrance Exhibitions, will be forwarded on application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


IGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1874-75. 

The School will RE-ASSEMBLE on SSeaenes. 1st OCTOBER. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have 











capable. gat ne most gemrny tl 4 him At the University of 
Edinb during Summer Session 187, and Winter Seasion 1873-4, 
the Partie fi the High Sebo School i eained 113 Honours; among which 
were 7 Medal class Honours. Out of 18 
Bursari: ch open 4 all students “nals the same University, 5 were 
carried of by High School 
Full information is contained in th 


Report and Prospectus, which 
may be had on spr echoat to the c Pena at the se tehoet to the Clerk 
to the Edin 1 Board, 12, Queen-street ; or to the principal 
Booksellers in 





St: SAVIOUR’ GRAMMAB.- SCHOOL, 
SUMNER-STREET, SOUTHWAR. 
CHARTERED by QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Head Master—Rev E. BOGER. M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Sub-Master—W. H. RUSTON, Esq. B.A., St. John's College, 


dg 
Assistant-Master—R. B. HARSOS, Esq. M.A., Queen’s College, 


™°o Cam of Instruction PM a asound ay ey 
and Commercial Education, ana the Modern 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Fees, él. : apnum Lo Tennas, a. 
each).—School RE-OPENS the sth of SE MBER. 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 

~~~ GROVE, W. - am 
nm ae for the the Vaivereites Army, ey “Laboratory, 
Science Gymnasium, and Swimming Bath. Separate Dorm: 
a for each Boy. 


The #Ext, EXT TERM commences September 18th.—Apply to the Prin- 
R. Lape, B.A. 


Loron 





[EAwINoTON COLLEGE BOARDING 
HOUSE.—The NEXT TERM comppenens on yeep 2 
pkg tpg bay 


a fess” There h 3 Ree. pos 
for small Bo; -& oy rey anvly to the Rev. eh J W000, erated 


Master, or to "the Rev. J. 8. Ruppacu, Chaplain and 


THs WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON. 
Principal—Dr. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F.C.P. 








The Lip < this A: established School enjoy the est Edu- 
cational advan for Mercantile life, as well as for the 
various Com tive Examina ions, whether of Le! Oxford and Cam- 
bri 7 a Service, the 


or Direct Commissions, in all of which Dr. mont. 
7 Colleges, have “taken high places in t addition 
to the ae tellectual and moral! training, superior health conditions are 
secured all the gotiansss of a well-arranged residence in this 
favourite of terms and Class-lists may 
be obtained by appli m to the Paincirat, personally or by letter. 


LEY'’s ¢ Honour list. In 








EDFORD COLLEGE, 8 and 9, Yorx-riacz, 
BESSION ie7a7o will BEGIN T ip usont  cate —— 
Two Arnott ll be awarded b 


larshipe a com petition. 
Candidates t: d their Nar to 
= ae yh ames =o p—— Ae Ff. 7 
ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


ULEANDS, sA0N TON.— Oxford Matriculation 


id Cambri 
on Eerie 
01 e Un ties, 

Examinations generally. as 


genera 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 2ist of SEPTEMBER. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Revergenp the Sxcarrarr. 


- daptareaan SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 


The aim of FULLANDS SCHOOL is to provide for the SONS bf 
GENTLEMEN a thoroug Education, similar to that 
the Public Schools, but yet te cot. = = 


Principal—Mr. REED, Fellow of the College of Preceptors, London. 


—_ Vice-Principals. 
Mathematical Master—Rev. WILLIAM REED, M.A., 
8t. = s College, Cambridge ; 16th Senior Optime, Tripos 1569. 
‘ead Classical Saster TRANCE 3 b 

— — Lo Esq., B.A, 








Ex 
There are Three School Terms in th 
he Saane an average duration of 
The sOHOOk will RE-OPEN for the ee 
the 3ist of SEPTEMBER.— Prospectuses y+ Apes 





[LAD SCHOOL, TAUNTON, for the Daughters 
a o4-"" EN. ee Education tion given is a thoroughly pound 


asters ay 
ing which are often omitted in the 


education of ies. ée done is tested by the College of 

ani ’ 
aminations in the school itself. { Seven yy passed the Senior Oxford, 
and Six the Junior Oxford, in Se une ;.and at 
the Chetetmans Examinations of the College 


17 hind 
Class, 14 Second Clas«, and 5 First Class, including fy oy Honour 
Certiboates, were I, 4 by the Pupils; and the College First Prize 


for English Subj 
eaue on application to Miss t 
sibrorngtuses PP. Rexp, Mary-stree' 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 2ist of SEPTEMBER. 


HyiGssURY HOUSE SCHOOL, Sr. Lronarp’s- 
ON-SEA. 


Head Master—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M.A., LL.B. 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 


School consists of Upper, Middle, and ry Depart- 

ments. in which Boys are cries fhe ior Commercial Life, the Public 

The Junior Classes are trained by 

» there will be a for 

Vacancies du the coming Term. The health and comfort of deli- 

cate Boys specially cared for. 

The AUTUMN TERM will commence p Sentemier 20.—For Pro- 

spectus apply to Mrs. Durr, or the Head M: 


QUPERIOR SCHOOL, conducted with firm, kind, 
ral discipline, for YOUNG LADIES, whose Parents desire tor 
them a a really good and ical as well as 
Addres~ Experience, Messrs. Kerby & ‘Endean' ‘8 Advertising agency, 
190, Oxford-street. 


BATH RL HOUSE, 18, Christ Church- 
PSTEAD, N. W.—PREPARATORY SCHOUL for 
YOUNG G. NTLEM EN. Desirable home for delicate Boys. Special 
arrangemen: those w ts are abroad. 
*principal_ MARY A. CHREIMAN. 


DUCATION. —Mrs. and Miss CassEut beg to 

form their Friends that the ensuing TERM will OOMMENCE 

on tones of BuPTEM BER Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
The CEDARS, Clapham Old Town, 8.W. 


Cr esi nae kn REQUIRED, in a Gentleman’s 
1 Family near London, for TWO PU torah A, thoroughly educated 


ee nd s00d Music indispensable Drawing and the Rua 

of Latin desirable. Liberal Salary given, and 2 the highest Testimonials 
every respect required.—Address Mrs. Post-office, Beckenham, 

Kent’ No Agents ta need apply. 


OFFICERS and OTHERS GOING ABROAD. 
—A LADY and hee? residing near London, 
of taking CHARGE WO or THREE CHILDREN, 
between the ages of 3 and 8, to EDUCATE with their own two little 
Girls address 2 A. c. W. R. Richardson, Esq., road, Gray’s 


























ITION in CLASSICS, Clarsical Composition, 

and Literature. — An experienced TUTOR 

. a. —* ani in Town or in the Country, to give 

Instruction in the above Subjects.—Address Tutor, 15, Gledhow-ter- 
race, South Kensington, 8.W. 





GLECTED CLASSEOS, — GENTLEMEN 


wishing to or to com! the Study of 
greek or. hy -t are invited to & to ap oy toa of much ex- 
peri whose ‘ ~% of ching ing have Ng 
tear te Rev. A 
petty Se Sess ee: 


aie 


illustrate the New Edition of * come Students’ Elements 
Geology.” and facilitate the important st can be 
had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 canes. ‘Also, re geod = 
8, and it Shells. 
ammers, all th Recent” Pub plications, a, of J. Tewnant, Mineral: 
to Her Majesty, 149, >} Loudon 
Instruction is 


and Mineralogy by Pro- 
fessor Texnant, F.R.G.S., at his Tesidence, 149, Strand, W. ’ 
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NA rion 0 SCIENCE. — Woolwich, Cooper’s Hill, 
+e. University, &c.—A BA. of Cambridge (First-class 
] ence Tripos and Junior Optime in Mathematical Tripos), 
Sitsine of a hie his College. wand Exhibitioner of the University of London, 
has a few hours a y at his disposal which he wishes to devote to 
Tuition. — A B.A, care of Lambert Brothers, Bishop’s-road, 
Bayswater, London, W. 








A*> ENGLISH LADY, Wife of an Italian Gentle- 
occupying a commodious and agreeable Villa at BELLOS- 
QUADS, eoarene, ms offer great advantages to any Lady wishin 
some til introducing into the best English an: 
Italian Pat yt "Any andy go Res study Italian, Drawing, or Music, 

every facility for these pursuits. Terms, 13/.a Month (in- 

dtosive md sighest references given and required.— Address, by letter, 

A. M., Warren's Library, Croydon, Surrey. 


PARENTS. —A Military Tutor, beginning a 

zive Fo for the Public and wierd. es will 

sw TOUR Bo} BOYS upon Two-t miedo hi 8 usual dress 
S., 14, Buckingham-street, Brighton. 








O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An excellent 

opening offers for a XOUNG GENTLEMAN to enter the 

OFFICE ofa a: known Firm of BROKERS, in London, trading 

nd ality for Bim tase, Goose, Homo ond growal Be ee 

for Employment a 

proguoy, © allo < during articles.—Address Co.onraL, Mr. 
Challoner, 52, Reecatcest . 

ee ore PUPIL.—The Borough and 

ter Engineer of Liverpool hasa VACANCY for an ARTICLED 

PUPIL A liberal Education and 8 tastes indisp 

Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 











AMATEUR COMPOSERS, &c. — Ametour 

Musical Compositions Revised, Edited, and Corrected at moderate 

chi Estimates for publication forwarded by WEERES & ©O., 
Music F Publishers, 16, Hanover-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


heron and GENTLEMEN’ S LIBRARIES 
LOGUED on_moderate by an EXPERIENCED 
and SKILLED HAND. Thirty years’ we highest references. Also the 
— of Public Institutions, Societies, Clubs, Free Libraries, &c. 
Address Mr. W. Wuire, 73, Albion-grove, Barnsbury, London. 
(Formerly Bookseller of Pall Mall.) 


LFG4t. — REQUESTED, the SERVICES of a 
GENTLEMAN, noavernns with Civil Law, for TWO or THREE 
HOURS, Twice or Thrice a Week, to REVISE the PROOFS of a 
Work on Civil Law.—Address, by letter, B., 359, Strand. 


DALY LEADER WANTED, LIBERAL. — 
Pistons § Mentetine accepted.—Terms to P. M., C. Mitchell 
& Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, a permanent ENGAGE- 
MENT as Reader and Reporter (Verbatim). Could Sub-Edit. 
Present Salary not so much an object as prospects.—Address 

=. 39, King Henry-road, Primrose-hill, London. 


HE PRESS.—A JOURNALIST, of great and 

varied experience, who Ay —_s nee fifteenth year on the 

Paper which he now serves. m, about October 15th, to an 

ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR. I SECIAL CORRESPONDENT, or 

MANAGER of the Special Wire of a leading Journal.—Address, for 
the present, Jourwa.ist, 12, Clarendon-place, Worthing, Sussex. 


HE PRESS.—We have for DISPOSAL a SHARE 
ina pg CONSERVATIVE. WEEKLY JOURNAL (Pro- 
vincial). e an active part in 
the Editorial Man: wanem, over , facility would be offered. Capital 
vegas .—O. Mitcuety & Co., Agents for the Sale and Transfer 
of ns Property, 12 and 13, Red ion-court, Fleet-street. 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, Manager of a Pro- 
vincial oy gg practical), desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
urnal, Advertiser has a good connexion in 

dams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 





























i Fleet-street, E. 


UB-EDITOR.—WANTED, for a First-class Pro- 
vincial Daily Paper (Liberal), a SUB. EDITOR. Must be ex 
rienced, steady, and capable of writing quickly and tersely. a 
by letter, age, terms, and ferences, to M. L. B., care o 
R. F. White, ‘Advertising Agent, 33, Fleet-street, London. 


VERBATIM REPORTER, able Condenser and 
who can also Sub-edit and write Leaders, if re- 
+ ENGAG et ay abe on a High-class London or 
.» Baily’s Library, Cirencester. 








Paragrap 
~ red, wishes a R. 
vincial Newspaper.—Address L. ©. 





ARTNERSHIP WANTED, in a Classical 

School situated on the Coast of the South of England, to be fol- 

lowed ultimately by a Transfer, if required.—Address, by letter only, 
Arua, Blue-Book Office, Prince’s-street, Cavendish- -square, 


FOR SALE, in consequence of dissolution of part- 
nership, the *Property of a first-rate Political Journal, having 
—For particulars 





a large connexion in England and on the Continent. 
seply to Messrs. Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 


10) NEWsrarse PROPRIETORS, &c.—TO 


LET, an EDITORIAL ROOM (Furnished), with parti ial use of 
Front Publis ing Office. Terms moderate.—Apply at 9, Wellington- 


N 








NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samvet Bacsrter & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, No. VIII. for AUGUST, of 


UBNER & CO.’S CATALOGUE of CHOICE, 
ARE, and CURIOUS maou, including an Extensive Collec- 

tion of Works on the Aboriginal Languages of America, among which 
are copies of Bernado de Lugo Gramatica en la Lengua Mosca, Madrid, 
1619, probably unique. 401.—Nagera Yanguas Doctrina y Ensennaca en 
la Macahua, Mexico, 1637, little less rare ; and various others, 
which but seldom occur for sale The Catalogue ‘contains some Rare 
Books relating to America, and among them the three Works in which 
Edward Melton’s,a Noble Englishman's, Description of his Travels 
in America and the Countries he visited will be found—Books relating 
to Asia and the East Indies, Australia, and Africa—Facetise—Curiosi- 
ties of Literature—Beigian Pageants—Emblems, and Miscellaneous 


Literature. 
The Monthly Numbers of this om on will be sent by post on 
receipt of one penny stamp for each Number. 

London: Triipyer & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. 


—— 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE 
NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS 


Prospectuses postage-free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS, 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


New Edition, now ready, postage-free. 





*,* Allthe Books in Circulation’ or on Sale at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
New OxFoRrD-STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


{HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent 

street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the ety a. an the best ne Books, English, 
French, and Germ: with 
Lists of New Publications, aratis “and pos t free.— ap A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale A greatly reduced prices, 
may be had, free, on applica tion.—Boorn’s, Caurton’s, Hope- 
son’s, and varie nw & Orvey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechni 


UTHORS, ARTISTS, and AMATEURS | can 
have their WORKS ENTIRELY PRODUCED — Printed 
from the most approved founts of Type, Illustrated in the highest 
style of Chromo = 3 + cna Lithography, Lithography Steel, Co a 
plate, or Wood Eng gz, and Bound complete—by JOHN B. 
3, Savoy- street, Strand, L London, W.C. 


| de AUTHORS.—PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING.—T. PETTITT & CO., 32 and 23, FRITH-STREET, Soho, 
Printers of the Geographwal Magazine, undertake the Printing an 
ae of Books and Pamphlets on Political, Military, Scientific, 
and Social Subjects, on very advantageous terms, which will be sub- 
mitted, together with Estimate for Printing and Specimen of Type, 


on application. 
Parliament and Law Printers; Printing in Old fad ne Type with 
Antique Head-Pieces and Devices, Initials, &c., for Reprints. 


22 and 23, Frith-street, and 50, Old Compton-street, Soho, ‘London, w. 


T° BOOK-BUYERS. — Just published, a CATA- 
LOGUE of CHOICE BOOKS, containing some fine Specimens 
of Old English Binding, on Sale by B. ROBSON, 18a, Castle-street, 
Leicester-square, London, 
Sent free on receipt of address. 


] ELPHIN CLASSICS.—TO BE SOLD, 

VALPY’S EDITION of the DELPHIN and VARIORUM 
CLASSICS, complete, 159 vols. bound in haif cloth, and in good order, 
price 121. 128.—Apply to R. R., The Hall, Wem, Salop. 


HE ‘TIMES’ NEWSPAPER. — A complete 

FILE of the ‘ TIMES,’ clean and uncut, for 1868-69, ’70, ’71, ‘72, 

and '73, for SALE.—Apply ‘to Messrs. Rei, 14, George-street, Man- 
sion House, E.C. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION. —For SALE, the 
REPORTS, from the Commencement to Vol. XXXIX.—For 
price apply to M. NN, 152, Grove, ¢ Camberwell, 8.E. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION.—IRISH MINE- 
RALS and ROCKS, 20 Species, including Beryl, Essonite (in 
fine Crystals), Gmelinite Laumonite, Analcime Prehnite, and other 
Zeolites, Crystallized Granites, Porphyry Basalt in Prisms, &c., and 
the principal Metallic Ores, 158 ; 40 Species, 2l.— Minerals and Rocks 
oeeiin Collections), 150 Species, 21. 28. ; 250 Species, 4l.; or with half 
_. 81. 108. 6d.—Crag Fossils, 50 Species, 15s.; 100 Species, 30s. 
Be.1, 5, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, London. 


R SALE.—A LARGE ORGAN, consisting of 
3 Manuals and independent Pedal Organ, 38 Sounding Stops of 
Fipew in all 2,048, 6 Coupling Movements, 6 Pneumatic Combination 
Pedals. Size, 20 feet 8 inches high, 14 feet 6 inches frontage, and 13 feet 
; inches deep (front to back), and built by Bryceson Brothers & Co 
Suitable for Church or Chamber purposes, in sound and good working 
order, complete, well constructed, and possessing a fine tone, with 
hot-air engine attached for blowing. 
For further particulars and orders to view apply to F. Woop, Albert 
_—, Ragby; or to S. SHoosmitu, Estate Office, Euston Station, 
ondon, N.W. 
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R_ SALE, a Pair of poosutifal W: 
ater- 
se L. PAINTINGS, by peaten 3 0 Hu cok pat tones : 
rm 
? “Hatherley- place, orm Piosss._ Fra Six, — H.8. 8, 


THE RESTORATION of PAIN TINGS, or an 
Os 4 Le — ys he thelr PRESERVATION, effected with y 
mi 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, oar —~-A2. z Aa 
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Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous Property, Lathes, Tools, &c. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-gard 
pay, August ~ at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, Sau Wh yes 

S—two Model Locomotives — Engines — Fret- _ Mac ro Fae 
Cameras and Lenses and Ph A ra and Race 
eons a lot of Mahogany Drawers | for Cabinets Old Chine wat 











May be viewed the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Libraries of Two 
Gentlemen, 
MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by A AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, a, Gane -lane, W.C. ( 
MONDAY. 24, an Following Days, at iota ne 
Hogarth’s 7 





sie AERIS S00, men me 
res y Heat gy water's Physio omy, 
Vitienss a Brows’ *vilioes a ies ond 2 ole imate cd ‘ 
nsis— Hooker's ces Exotica an oder di a 
a aa 8 Londina Illustrata, ag depdtons 6 of 





- vols. 1 vols — inees s Lan. 
cashire, 4 ~ = Fyps — Harvey" 8 Phycologia, 9 vols. a —Bradb: 
Printed 8 is. * Medicai Botany and Zona 





ols. 
4 vols. —Morris’s Birds, 6 vols. — ssa dhe '8 Zoological ery, woes 


4 vols.—Pickering’s Aldine Poets, 39 vols.— Milton, 8 vols. anon ‘haucer, 

5 vols. ay Peninsular War, 6 vols. b> Chalmers’ Bionsenna 

Dictionary, 32 vols.—Smith’s D 3 vols —and 

other Standard Works in History, Divinity, orang and 

Science — Modern Illustrated Works — ks on Angling — MS. on 
Few 





Vellum, Officium B. Mariz Virginis—Oleographas, in gilt frames—a 
Lots of ees &eo. - — 
'o be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


HE DECORATION of ST. PAUL’S. —See 
ART, F7CTORIAL and INDUSTRIAL, for JULY, AUGUST, 
and SEPTEMBER. Suggestions of Subjects for inters and the 
Artistic Theory a Light will appear in the forthcoming Number. 
ART. Price One Shilling. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 188, Fleet-street. 


Dicarun, for the CHURCH of the SACRE. 
CUR, PARIS.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d,, or 
wee pee po also Brick and es a — me we Formation of 
ms—Brick a sel 
Re “al — e in the Middle Ages Prehistane 
1, York-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


OMEN AND WORE: 
A Weekly Penny Paper. 
Edited by EMILY FAITHFULL. 


“ Eminently practical, and intended to help th 
oe iy once a. ss elp those women who desire 


Totegetel and Educational ‘Bureau, Praed-street ; and 195, Fleet- 

















NOTICE. 
Now ready, 
aE FIRST VOLUME of the NEW SERIES, 


e FIFTH of NOTES and QUERIES, 
Cloth: price 10s. 6d. and QUERIES, with Title and Inde. 


Now ready, 


E GENERAL INDEX to FOURTH SERIES 
of NOTES and QUERIES. Cloth, price 6s. 





WO SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE will be paid 
at the Publishing Office for COPIES of the INDEX to VOL. VL 
THIRD SERIES, July to December, 1 





OPIES of the GENERAL INDEX to the 
FOURTH SERIES of nore and QUERIES will beet 
in EXCHANGE for Copies of t 4 — ERLES of GEN 
INDEX, if sent to the Publishing O 
John Francis, 20, ocr street, Strand. 
HONE’S POPULAR WORKS. 
ESSRS. WILLIAM TEGG & CO. 
announce that the —_ issue HONE’S POPULAR EY 
entitled ‘The Every-day .’ *The Table Book,’ and ‘ Year Book, 
illustrated with 730 E on ee To be qomatenes in 1% 
Numbers, or 52 Parts. Number appeared on the 15th of 
August, price 6d.; the First Part will be ready on the Ist "ot September, 


price 1s. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








This day is published, fcap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


EWMAN’S' BRITISH FERNS. PEOPLE'S $ 
EDITION. Contains full Descriptions, Lists of Localities, 
Instructions for Cultivating. Illustrated wy Six Steel Plates, r= 

accurate Figures of almost every British Fer: 
John Van Voorst, 1, ~Aaee 


7,00L0G ICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 





PROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
of the SOCIETY for 1874. Part II., containing the Papers read at 
the Scientific Meetings in March and April, 1874. With 17 Plate, 
mostly Coloured, 12s.; with Plates, Uncoloured, 3s. 


NOTICE. 
Commencing from January of the present year, the PROCEEDINGS 
will be geno in Four Parts, as follows: 
Part I. containing Papers read in January and February, on Junel. 
Part II. containing Papers read in March and April, on August lL. 
Part ITI. containing Papers read in May and June, October 1. 
Part IV. containing Papers read in November and December, 0 


Aprill 
The price ‘will be 12s. per Part for the Edition with Coloured, and® 
per Part for that with Uncoloured Plates. 
These Publications may be obtained at the Society’s Office, Ul 
Hanover-square, W.; at Messrs. Longmans, the Sosleta's Publishers, 
Paternoster-row, E.C. ; or through any Bookselle 
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QUVRAGES DU CHEVALIER DE 
CHATELAIN. 


—— 


TRADUCTIONS. 





TRADUCTIONS DE CHAUCER. 


1985.—The FLOU RE ne the LEAFE (La Fleur et la Feuille). 1 petit 
volume de 60 p, 


1357.—The FLOURE and the LEAFE (La Fleur et la Feuille). 
texte de Chaucer en regard de la traduction fran: 
pad oy édition, ornée d’une gravure d’aprés Stothard. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly. 
Ces deux éditions sont entigrement épuisées. 





7.-OANTERBURY TALES. 3 vols. 

Premier Vol.—1 vol. de 416 pp. orné du portrait sur acier, 
d@aprés Stothard, de Geoffrey Chaucer, et de 7 gravures sur 
daprés les dessins de Calderon, R.A.” Prix 1l. 1s. (26f. 50c.) 

B. M. PICKERING, No. 196, Piccadilly. 


Ce volume contient :—Le Prol ree Conte du Chevalier, 
Conte du Meunier, i 4 Le Conte du Bailli, 
ny du_Cuisinier — te 


justré 
mire de Bath, illus tré—Le Conte du Frére, illustré— 
de l’Huissier, illustré—Le Conte du Clerc .@’Oxford, ct te 
Conte du Marchand, 


_et or +e 1 pas 4 > pp. prix Ste 1s, t. 3 ~ ty] 'Ce yaume 


sur 
Shari. £R R. q) wer et contient: 7 Conte de tan =f 
ionte du Franc Tenancier, illustré—Le 
Hedecin—Le Conte du Vendeur d’ ey yee illustré—Le 
Conte du Patron de y peabwigrnge Conte Abbesse—Le Conte 
de Sire Topas—Le Conte de la Seconde Nonne, illustré—Le 
Conte du Vavasseur du Chanoine, illustré —Le Conte du Pour- 
voyeur et le Conte du Curé. 


B. M. PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly. 


190.—Troisigme Vol. 1 vol. de 256 pp. prix 10s. 6d. (12f. 50c.) 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly. 

Ce troisiéme volume publié sans illustration, contient le 

Conte du Laboureur—La Joyeuse Aventure du jonneur— 


VHistoire de Béryn, un chef-d’euvre, qu'il soit ou. non 
de Chaucer, &c. 





19#9.—CLEOMADES. Conte trowed ( (The Squire’s Tale) et, traduit en 
vers  frangeie modernes, du vieux langage d’Adénés le Roy— 
énestrels du st "de “Brabant au 13me tiacle. 1 vol. 

de 120 pp. prix 10s. 6d. (12f. 50c.) 


BASIL MONTAGU cen 196, Piccadilly. 





TRADUCTIONS DE SHAKESPEARE. 


15.—MACBETH. Tragédie en 5 Actes. 


te tenptiie a 6té d’abord publiée dans les colonnes = 
rier de UKurope. Elle s'est vendue ensuite, prix ls. 
Lédition est épuisée. 


Londres: WILLIAM ALLEN & CO. 4, Brydges-street, Covent-garden. 
W4—HAMLET. Tragédie en 5 Actes, 150 pp. 

16.—JULIUS CESAR. Tragédie en 5 Actes, 142 pp. 

1#.-Lla TEMPETE. Drame en 5 Actes, 123 pp. 

1.-Le MARCHAND de VENISE. Piéce en 5 Actes, 148 pp. 
WL-OTHELLO. Tragédie en 5 Actes, 190 pp. 


a + MORT de RICHARD III. Tragédie en 5 Actes, 
Pp. 


W—Le ROI LEAR. Tragédie en 5 Actes, 212 pp. 


Wi—TIMON d’ATHENES. Drame en 5 Actes. 1 vol. 184 pp. 


Toutes ces Pidéces de Shakespeare & exception de Macbeth se 
<7 soos ROLANDI, 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street.—Prix 3. 





TRADUCTIONS DIVERSES. 


WR-BEAUTES dela POESIE — Vol. I. 'consacré aux 
Poétes anciens. 1 vol. 380 


1#2—Vol. IT. consacré aux Poétes modernes. 1 vol. 8vo. de 432 pp. 


W8—Vol IIT. Pottes anciens et am ublié sous ce titre 
Rayons et Reflets. 1 vol: 434 p sods F 


18§4—Vol. IV. Poétes anciens et modernes, publié sous ce titre, Le 
Fond du Sac. 1 vol. 500 yp. ™ eaten 


WL—Vol V. Poétes anciens et modernes. Ce volume, orné de 12 
vures sur acier des principaux poétes Anglais et pri tt — 
1 vol. 514 pp. 

La collection compléte, dont il ne reste plus que peu de 
copies, et qui contient la traduction de plus de 900 poémes de 
poétes depuis et avant Chaucer jusqu’en 1873; et de plus de 
450 auteurs, se vend 5 guinées. 


Les deux premiers volumes ne se vendent plus séparément. 





WL-FABLES de GAY. Complétes, avec pa Portrait de Gay. 4 
édition. 1 vol. 918 pp. Prix Qs. (2f. 50c.) sites 





‘.—~SIMPLES POEMES, a l’usage des Booles Motionsien, traduits 
de Mistress Anna Potts. Prix 1s. 6d. (2f 





“4—PLEURS des BORDS du RHIN. 
mande. 1 vol de 334 pp. Prix 4s. ( 


Tous les ouvrages précédents se ~<a chez ROLANDI, 
ibraire, No. 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


— de la Poésie Alle- 


mmles MOINES de KILCRE, avec un Portrait du Traducteur. 
l vol. de 224 pp. Prix 7s. 6d. (9f.) 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, i95, Piccadilly. ° 





Just published, post 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth, 
VIEW of the PROPHECIES of DANIEL, 
ZECHARIAH, and THE REVELATION. By M.E.H. 
(with a Map of the Roman Empire). 
London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 





Ready for delivery, Volume I. folio, price 41. 108. 
IBLIOTHECA CASINENSIS seu Codicum 
Mannose m Bue ~~ Casinensi Asservantur, Series 
ao 5 tis, Characterum Speciminibus 
bd unquem Hrenplatis 
CURA et STUDIO MONACH ORUM ORDINIS 8. BENEDICTI 
ABBATIAE MONTIS CASINI. 


atieaih 





f this i work can be had on application. 
The ao of the edition is limited. 
Dulau & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, London. 


ORKS BY THE LATE DR. BEKE. 
BIBLIC 4; 





RIGINES 
or, Researches in Primeval History. 
8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





“Mount SINAI A VOLCANO.” 
Tinsley Brothers, 18, Catherine-street. 





ESUS THE MESSIAH. 
Being an Answer Anticipatory to the Work, 
*SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





ag WORDS with BISHOP COLENSO on 
SUBJECT of the EXODUS of the ISRAELITES and the 
POSITION of MOUNT SIN 


Third ‘cae. Price 1s. 
Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street. 





Wwe DISCOVERED the SOURCES of the 
NILE? 


Second Edition. Price 1s. 
Williams & Norgate. 





HE BRITISH CAPTIVES in ABYSSINIA. 
Second Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 
London: Longmans & Co. 





HE FRENCH and ENGLISH in the RED SEA. 
Second Edition. Price ls. 
Taylor & Francis. 





POPULAR WORKS BY MR. SMILES. 





Small 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Con- 


duct and Perseverance. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of ‘ Lives 
of British Engineers.’ 

“This admirable little volume, which Mr. Smiles bas called ‘ Self- 
Help,’ has been appreciated as it deserves, for it is a book which must 
stimulate many a youth to form habits of temperance, frugality, and 
industry. It appeals to all the noblest sentiments that elevate man— 
duty, honour, and obedience.” —Spectator. 


By the same Author, 


CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to 
‘Self-Help.’ Small 8vo. 62. 


“A charming volume. In a small compass is compressed much 
sterling sense and advice, culled from all sources, ingeniously woven 
into a continuous whole.”—John Bull. 


Ill, 


The STORY of the LIVES of GEORGE 


and ROBERT STEPHENSON, Railway Engineers. Woodcuts. 
Small 8vo. 68. 


“ A story worthy to be known by thousands, and issued in a form 
which will make it accessible by men of humble means, who have 
especial right to be among its readers. We hope that no library open 
to working men will be without it.”—Zzaminer. 


Iv. 


LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD; with a 


History of Roads and Travelling in England. Woodcuts. Small 
8vo. 68. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY ; 


Workers and Tool-Makers. Small 8vo. 6s. 


or, Iron- 





A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 

By SAMUEL SMILES the Younger. Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 68. 

“* A volume of the healthiest and most agreeable kind. Unaffected, 

vivacious, and rich in incident. It contains, moreover, a large amount 

of information, and in writing of well-known places it is evident that 

the author sees with his own eyes, and not through ‘ the spectacles of 
books.’ "—Pall Mall Gaeette. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


—= 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEM, 


BOTH WELSYL 


In crown 8vo. pp. 540, price 128. 6d. is NOW READY. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S OTHER WORKS. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Feap. 8vo. 98. 
NOTES on ‘POEMS and BALLADS,’ and on REVIEWS. 8yo, ls. 
The QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. 8vo. 5a, 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. Feap. 8vo. 68. 
A SONG of ITALY. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. . 
WILLIAM BLAKE. With Fac-simile Paintings. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Post 8vo, 10s. _ 
UNDER the MICROSCOPE. Post 8vo. 2s. 
ODE on PROCLAMATION of FRENCH REPUBLIC. 8vo. 1s. 


HUNT’S (ROBERT) DROLLS of OLD 
CORNWALL; or, Popular Romances of the West of England. 
d-wh Iilustrations by George Cruikshank. Crown 8vo. cloth extra 
gut, 

“Mr. Hunt’s charming book on the Drolls and Stories of the West 
of England.”—Saturday Review. 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


JERROLD’S (DOUGLAS) The BAR- 
Freed CHAIR and the HEDGEHOG LETTERS. yw first 
Collected. Edited, with Introduction, by BLANCHARD’. JER- 
ROLD. Crown 8vo. with Portrait from Bust, engraved by 
W. H. Mote, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


JERROLD’S (DOUGLAS) BROWN- 


RIGG peteee. Se. By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


illustrated board: 
(MARY and CHARLES). = 


8vo. 168. 














LAMB 


Fac-si Pas 
Editions, Pansienite ofa Page of the MS. of ‘ Essay on 
and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10, 6d.; large- 
paper Copies, 21s. 


LIFE in LONDON; or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Jam Sustien and Corinthian Tom. With 
Jruikshank’s Il) Crown 


— ions, in Colours, after the Originals. 
8vo. cloth extra, 78. 














LINTON’S (Mrs. E. LYNN) TRUE 
HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Communist. 
Sixth Edition. With a New Preface. Small crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 4s. 
“If such a man as Joshua Davidson was a mistake, then acted 
Christianity is to blame.”—Preface. 
LOG of the WATEE-LILY, during 
Three Cruises on the Rhine, N Moselle, pete 
and Rhone. By RB. MANSFLELD, Illustrated b; 
Thompson, B.A. ifth Edi: eh Re considerably 


Crown 8vo. lath extra gilt, 5s. 
LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS, 
* Outre- Mer,’ s ranaghy 
ome a ae the Poets and Bootes of ie > gattoa 
Introduction, by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. With Por- 
evo. clath ee on ions by Valentine W. Bromley. 800 pages, crown 


*,* The reader will find the present edition of Longfellow’s 
wiltings by far 4 = co Toa, oe issued in this coun 


aj mle “The Poets and P 
etches, entitled * D 
LOST BEAUTIES of the ENGLISH 


eer e an_ Ap ogee te utbors, Poets, Clergymen, and 
Public S; ——s, By ARLES. MACKAY, .D. Crown 8yo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 





Prose 
. *Outre- 
red from the Edi- 
ryote Europe ’ and the little Collection 
are now first introduced to the 


- 








MADRE NATURA versus the 
MOLOCH of FASHION. By LUKE LIMNER. With 32 Illus- 
trations by 2 Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 


MAGICIAN’S OWN BOOK: Perform- 


— Cu Balls, Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, a, Edited 
by W. H REMER. U Cloth a extra, 200 Illustrations, 4s. 








ENTIRELY NEW GAMES. 


MERRY CIRCLE (The), and How 


ry Visitors were entertained during Twelve Pleasant Brestes. 
A Book of Intellectual Games and Amusements. Edited by 

OLARA BELLEW. Crown 8vo. 

extra, 4s. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With 


Life, 
ng and numerous Illustrations. 700 pages, cloth extra gilt, 
8. 


MARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE TRIP 


on the CONTINENT of EUROPE. With Frontispiece. 500 
pages, illustrated boards, 2s.; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARSTON’S SONG-TIDE, and other 


POEMS. By PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 88. 


MAYHEW’S LONDON CHARAC- 
TERS: Illustrations of the Poece, Pathos, and Peculiarities of 
London Life. By HENRY MAYHEW, autor of ‘London 
Labour,’ and Others. With 100 ilustrations by W. 8. Gilbert, &. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68. 


MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Société 


of the Nineteenth Gamteey. Selections from Tennyso: 

jlo ag Jean Ingelow, Locker, Hngoldaty. 

it fon 8. C., ten Austin Dobson, &c. 
ONDELEX-PENNELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra silt, 78. 6d. 


Cuatro & Winpvs, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now Ready, price 6s, 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


FOURTH SERIES 


or 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1868 to 1873. 


THE PREFACE. 


‘When, in October, 1872, I penned my farewell to those kind 
friends whose varied communications had, for nearly a quarter 
of a century, contributed to the usefulness, and thereby to 
the success, of Notes and Queries, and consoled myself for the 
change by the belief that for me, from that time forth, the 
post of honour was a private station, I little anticipated that I 
should ever be called to the front again. 


But I am; and that under circumstances as gratifying as 
they are unexpected. Dr. Doran has intimated to me his per- 
sonal wish, that as I am responsible fora large portion of the 
Fourth Series, I should prefix a few words to the General Index 
to it; and has accompanied that wish with his assurance that 
my doing so would be agreeable to many of my old friends. 
And so 

Here is Monsieur Tonson come again. 
And being here, I wish I could behave like a popular actor, 
who, at the close of a well-played part, is called before the 
curtain to receive the applause of his audience ; and having 
thus presented myself, I would fain further imitate my proto- 
type, make my three bows, and retire. 


But courtesy forbids that course. So I trust I may be ex- 
cused if, instead of urging, as I have done already on three 
previous occasions, namely, in 1856, 1862, and 1868, the utility 
of such an Index as that which I now have to introduce to the 
readers of Notes and Queries, I point with some justifiable 
pride to the contents of the twelve volumes which it epitomizes 
as the crowning result of the four-and-twenty years which 
Notes and Queries has been in existence,—to the unanswerable 
proof which the continuance of this Journal furnishes that the 
literary jealousy of each other, so persistently charged against 
literary men, is without real foundation; and that the noble 
eulogy, in which Chaucer summed up his character, on the 
Clerk of Oxford, 


And gladly wolde he learne and gladly teche, 


is as justly applicable to all real lovers of literature at the 
present day as it was when the great Father of English Poetry 
sketched, with his matchless pencil, the motley group which 
started from the Tabard on their never-to-be-forgotten pil- 
grimage. 


Those who have read the Opening Address to the Fifth Series 
of this Journal will readily understand why I refrain from say- 
ing much which I should like to have said of its progress and 
my successor. I content myself with offering all good wishes 
for the continued and increasing prosperity of dear old Notes 
and Queries, my old friend the Editor, and my other old 
friends, its kind and learned Correspondents, and therewith I 
once more make my bow and take my leave. 


WILLIAM J. THOMS, 


London: Published by Jonny Francis, at the Office, 
20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONs, 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henty 


(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of ‘The March to Magdala,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition, 


‘* For a careful and complete history of the western expedition, we can refer our readers with confidence to Mr. G. A. Henty's 
narrative. .... Mr. Henty writes extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at all the facts, and to form a judgment 


all the more important operations of the campaign.” —Guardian. 
The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, | The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS 
By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of ‘The Reseliections and Reflee. 


EARL of STRAFFORD, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. By 
ELIZABETH CUOPER, Author of ‘ The Life of Arabella stuart,’ tions of J. R. Planché,’ &. 2 vols. 8vo. Now ready, 
“ His ‘C d his C ions’ will be sure to find a 


* Popular History of America,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. a 
amongst the standard works of uur ey in every timehonoeey 


“The present Life of Lord Strafford is a good one. The lady who 
has written it has a dignified and powerful style, and must win the public as well as in every well-selected private library 
Ball’s Weekly Messenger, 


credit of having written the best biography of a life well deserving 
The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. His Daily 


such a memorial.”— Westminster Review. 
Life, Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the Unite 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 


Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIS, 











D.D., Author of * Orthodox London,’ ‘ Unorthodox London,’ &c. States. By W. STAMER, Author of ‘Recollections of a Life of 
2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. Adventure,’ &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready, 
** As a contribution to the history of religion, it is a valuable work.” “The author's excellent advice cannot be too highly rated.” 
City Press. Court Journal, 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baden Pritchard, 


Author of ‘A Peep at the Pyrenees,’ ‘ Beauty Spots of the Continent.’ With Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor, 
In 1 vol. (Now ready, 
‘* Those who like a splutter of puns and jokes, good and bad, and rollicking fun, will enjoy this really clever and amusing 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. Ashby Sterry, Author of 
[Now ready, 


‘The Shuttlecock Papers,’ a Second Edition of which is now ready, &c. In 1 vol. 


The OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old London Fairs. 


By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ Half-Hours with the Early Explorers.’ In 1 vol. [Shortly. 
Origin of Magnetism, Action, Pascination, Ecstasy, &c. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM (MESMERISM) anl 


ARTIFICIAL SOMNAMBULISM;; being a Complete and Practical Treatise on that Science, and its Application to 
Medical Purposes ; followed by Observations on the affinity existing between Magnetism and Spiritualism, Ancient and 
Modern. By the Countess C— DE ST. DOMINIQUE. 1 vol. [Now ready, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 


Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘ Far Above Rubies,’ ‘ The Earl’s Promise,’ ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ ‘ Joy after Sorrow,’ &c. In 3 vols. (Shortly. 


TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question, 


The Illustrative Initial Devices by F. W. WADDY. In 8 vols. [Neat week, 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Edmund Yates, 


Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ ‘The Rock Ahead,’ ‘A Waiting Race,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CRUSHED BENEATH AIS IDOL. By A. 6. 


SAMPSON. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The LAST INCA; or, the Story of Tupac Amaru. 
8 vols. [Now ready. 
CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel.| The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Don 
By HENRY BELCHER. In 3 vols. (Now ready. RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Miner’s Oath,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The heroine is charming, and the heroes worthy of her.”— Atheneum. (Now ready. 
“*She has good honest humour, and her story is well put together. 
Pali Mali Gazette. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. 
ROLLING IN RICHES: a New Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ A Blot on his Escutcheon,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


[Now ready. 
A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usher, SHALL I WIN HER? By James Graut 


Author of ‘The Three Oxonians,’ &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. reo sie on . bene 
t . R Ny . - NY ‘ the 

The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. | Rei Dragone tc. suis, | VA") OMY 8D Ens de 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. In1 vol. [Now ready. CICELY By the Author of ‘Not Without 


A HEART WELL WON $ ee, the Life and Thorns,’ ‘ She was Young and He was Old,’ * Lover and Husbani; 
Steerer of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the ye Time. &ec. 3 vols. [Now ready. 

3 vo ‘ow ready. 

“Tt is a man’s book, and better upon the whole than the average.” PANTOCCINI. By Frank Barrett. In 2 vols. 
Atheneum. (Now ready. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES by POPULAR AUTHORS, 


FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
Uniformly bound in Illustrated Wrappers. To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. BY W. H. RUSSELL, LL D. | BY the AUTHOR of ‘Guy Livingstone’ 
— R. 8. CARY. — C. H. Ross. | _- * Lost Sir Massingber 
— B. lL. FARJEON. — Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. - _— * Not Wisely.’ = 
— ANDREW HALLIDAY. — G. H. SALA. | = - * Desperate Remedits 
— B. W. JOHNSTONE, _ — ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | - - * No Appeal.” 
— HENRY KINGSLEY. — ANNIE THOMAS. a c= * Archie Lovel.’ 
— JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. — EDMUND YATES. | - = * She was Young.’ 


* Recommended toMery. 


— Mrs. OLIPHANT. _ = 
&e. &e. &e. 


*.* Volumes by the above Authors may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. each. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 179, for SEPTEMBER, 
Contents. 


1” WOMAN SUFFRAGE. A Reply.” By J. E. Cairnes. 


9 “CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years 
Ago.” Chapters 19—21. 

3. “The SPECTRE of the ROSE.” 

4 “WHO WROTE OUR PLAYS?” By F. G. Fleay. 

5, “The CONVENT of SAN MARCO.” III. “ PREACHER and 
PRIOR.” 

6,"A ROMAN FUNERAL.” By T. 0. 

7,“The FUTURE of EASTERN ASIA.” 
Alcock. 

g, “AGRICULTURAL UNIONISM.” By A. J. Wilson. 

9, “The SEQUENCE ‘DIES IR&.’” By A. Schwartz. 

10, “PRUSSIA and the VATICAN.” I. 


By Sir Rutherford 


NEW BOOKS. 
TECHNICAL TRAINING. By 


THOMAS TWINING (one of the Vice-Presidente of the Society of 
Arts). Being a Suggestive Sketch of a National System of Indus- 
trial Instruction, founded on a General Diffusion of Practical 
Science among the People. 8vo. 128. This day. 


“This work is worthy of the attention of all those who have an 
interest in the welfare of our working classes and the improvement 
in our trade and manufactures.”—Standard. 


TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Nar- 


rative of the Formation and Devel t of Tel hic Com- 
munication between England and India, uuder the Orders of Her 
Majesty's Government, with Incidental Notices of the Countries 
traversed by the Lines. By Colonel Sir FREDERIC GOLDSMID, 
C.B. K.C.S.1., late Director of the Goverment Indo-European 
Telegraph. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 21s. 
(This day. 

“ The second section of the book, less historical, but more likely 
to attract the general reader, is composed of bright sketches from 
Persia, Russia, the Crimea, Tartary, and the Indian Peninsula ; 
both sketches being illuminated by a profusion of delicate wood- 
cuts, admirably drawn, and as admirably engraved. ....The merit 
of the work is a total absence of exaggeration, which does not, 
however, preclude a vividness and vigour of style not always 
haracteristic of similar narratives.”—Standard. 








A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LAN- 


GUAGE, from PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By H. J. ROBY, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Part II. 
SYNTAX, PREPOSITIONS, &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


(PART I. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 83. 6d.) 


MODERN UTILITARIANISM; or, 


the Systems of Paley, Bentham, and Mill Examined and Com- 
pared. By T. R. BIRKS, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. [This day. 


New Edition, Corrected and Improved, extra feap. 8vo. 62. 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. F.R.S.E., Author of 
* Bible Teachings in Nature,’ &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations. 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved, crown 8vo. cloth, 


APROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK 
for BEGINNERS. By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, Professor of 
Drawing in King’s College and School, London. 38. 6d. 

[ This day. 


PRIMER of PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. 
MICHAEL FOSTER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
18mo. cloth, 1s. (Macmillan’s “Science Primers.”) [This day. 


BIRDS: their CAGES and their 
KEEP. Being a Practical Manual of Bird-Keeping and Bird- 
Rearing. By K. A. BUIST. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5a. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF “NATURE SERIES.” 


The TRANSIT of VENUS. By George 


FORBES, B.A, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Ander- 
sonian University, Glasgow. (Shortly. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR. By RICHARD MOR- 
RIS, LL.D. 18mo. Un a few days. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 


STATICS, By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S. With numerous 
Examples. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, this day. 





Macmittan & Co. London. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 





GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


a 


A GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH, 


for the Use of Beginners. By the Right Rev. C. WORDSWORTH, 
D.C.L. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Third Edition. 


DEMOSTHENES and ASSCHINES: 


The ORATIONS on the CROWN. With Introductory Essays 
and Notes. By G. A. SIMCOX, M.A., and W. H. SIMCOX, 
M.A. 8vo. 128, 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Books I.—XII. 


With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. MERRY, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


XENOPHON: Selections adapted 


from. With English Notes and Maps. By J. 8. PHILLPOTTS, 
B.C.L. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS (for Schools). 


Notes. By H. SNOW, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. The Text of the Seven 
Plays. a Students. By Professor CAMPBELL. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 43. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays. With 
English Notes, &. By LEWIS CAMPBELL, LL.D., and E. 
ABBOTT. Cdipus Colonceus, 1s. 9¢,; Edipus Tyrannus, 1s. 9d. 


With 


CASSAR’S COMMENTARIES. Edited 


by C. E. MOBERLEY, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Maps. Part I. The Gallic War. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Part II. 
The Civil War. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 


CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 


With English Notes. By the Rev. J. R. KING, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
108. 6d. 


CICERO PRO CLUENTIO. With In- 
troduction and English Notes. By the late Professor W. RAM- 
SAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With 


Introduction and Notes. By A. WATSON, M.A. 8vo. 188. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English 


Notes. By USCAR BROWNING, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative 


and Descriptive. Edited, with English Notes, by H. WALFORD, 
M.A. Complete in Une Volume, extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d.; or in 
Three Parts, 1s. 6d. each. Second Edition. 


CICERO.—SELECTED LETTERS. 


With Notes, for the Use of Schools. By C. E. PRICHARD, M.A., 
and E. R. BERNARD, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 


HORACE. With a Commentary, &c. 


By E. C. WICKHAM, M.A. Vol. I. Odes, Epodes, &c. 8vo. 128. 


With Introduction, Historical E inati 





and Notes. 8vo. 68. 


LIVY, EXTRACTS from. With Eng- 


lish Notes and Maps. By H. LEE-WARNER, M.A. Parts I. 
and II. Extra feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 


OVID.—SELECTIONS, for the Use of 


Schools. With Introduction and Notes. By the late Professor 
W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. Extra 
foap. 8vo. 58. 6d. 


PLIN Y.—SELECTED LETTERS. 
With Notes, for the Use of Schools. By C. E. PRICHARD and 
E. R. BERNARD. Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 








LIVY. BookI. By Professor Seeley. | 





| 





**Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate 
price." —Spectator. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


—— 


CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE to the 


CANTERBURY TALES. The Knight's Tale. The Nonnes 
Prestes Tale. Edited by R. MORRIS. Extra foap. 8vo. cloth, 
28.6d. Third Edition. 


COWPER.—The TASK, with TIROCI- 
NIUM, and Selections from Minor Poems. Edited, with Life and 
Notes, by H. J. GRIFFITH, B.A. Extra foap. 8vo. 3. 


BURKE.—SELECT WORKS. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. PAYNE, B.A. Vol. 1. 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents. The Two Speeches on 
America. Extra fcap. &vo. 4s. 6d. 


SPENS'ER’S FAERY QUEENE. 


Books I. and II. Designed chiefly for the Use of Schools. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. W. KITCHIN, M.A. 
2s. 6d. each. 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 


POLITY. BookI. With Introduction, Notes,&c. Edited by the 
Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


SHAKSPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. 


Edited by W. G. CUARK, M.A., and W. A. WRIGHT. The Mer- 
chant of Venice, 1s.; Richard II., 1s. 6d.; Macbeth, ls. 6d. ; 
Hamlet, 28. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of 


LEARNING. With Introduction and Notes. Edited by W. A. 
WRIGHT. Extra feap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. By MARK PATTISON, B.D. Extra feap. 
8vo. 1s. 6d, Second Edition. 


POPE’S SATIRES and EPISTLES. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by MARK PATTISON 
B.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 28, 


DRYDEN’S SELECT POEMS. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by W. D. CHRISTIE 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MILTON’S POEMS. Edited by R. C. 


BROWNE, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2 vols. extra 
feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. Separately, Vol. I. 4s.; Vol. LL. 38. 


The VISION of WILLIAM concern- 


ing PIERS the PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM LANGLAND. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by W. W. SKEAT, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the 


BEST ENGLISH AUTHORS, from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century. With Introductory Notices and Notes. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 


TONGUE. By JOHN EARLE,M.A. Extra foap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. 


By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the 


Rev. E. THRING, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 


READING-BOOK. For Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By 
the Rev. O. W. TANCOOK, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A FIRST READING-BOOK. By 


MARIE EICHENS. Edited by ANNIE J. CLOUGH. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4d. 


OXFORD READING-BOOKS. 


Part 1. For Little Children. Part 11. For Junior Classes. 6d. each. 





*,” Complete Lists of the Clarendon Press Series forwarded on application to the Publishers. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


SIGNOR CAMPANELLA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT 


N IT: an Autobiography. By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPA- 
NELLA. In demy 8vo. 143. 


“* My Life, and What I Learnt in he bs ee at this time to prove 
“ al interest. The Fe og 8) Campanella, passed his 
itiate in a monaste: ath ‘ot, italy, Thence he was called 

to Rome as Cantatore in the bo Pontefico. He owever, laid 
himself open to suspicion on account of his known Liberal. views, 
which were not to be tolerated at the Papal Court. He was banished 
from the Eternal City, and ‘ recommended’ to return to his Neapolitan 
convent. A brief \—y of hope was then dawning for Italy, to be over- 





clouded, It was the year of revolutions, 
1848; the I in arms to drive out the foreigner that 


talian’ people rose 
had so long held the Toe part of the — in thrall. 
Signor Campanella 


he author relates his singular monastic 
experiences, tells of the: Sistine Chapel choir, and ends with a personal 
narrative of the exciting scenes witnessed during the liberation of 
Italy. The book promises to be of unusual interest.” —Court Journal. 


he 
patriot, Daniele Mani: 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton 
READE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one 
more enjoyable. It is of surpassing interest."—Scoteman. 

“Mrs. Com ton Reade’s story, though resting on a plot of singular 

simplicity, will be found to be as replete with stirring interest as with 

juine Pameur and artistic merit. Not only are the characters well 

=a, but, both in ee and action, they preserve their con- 

yy throughout the narrative. more beautiful waycons of pure 

sirihoed t than Tryphena it were difficult toimagine. The character of 

= talented besoerite, Acts Latchet, the Methodist minister, who 

tears from the eyes of his audience while his heart is 

with baseness, is drawn with surprising power. The strange 

— ~~ 8. of fee i. .€ t) tion forms a study initeelf ‘Rose 

and Rue, is a boo! rom a literary sony of view, nas not been 

rpassed by any a saa of the present season.” —Queen 


Il. 
BEWICKE, Author of * Flirts and Flirts.’ 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“ An able story.....Miss Bewicke has written an original, readable 

pleaean iiy'and current topics, political, educesionel, and otherwise, are 
ly touched upon. The book is free from the 

least ieee tant we vu. garity. and adds much to the author’s ‘already acknow- 
1 fame as a writer.”— Morning Pos . 

“This book deserves to be read.”— Vanity Fai 

“ A story of unusual excellence Fae mo 4 ™ ~ Graphic. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the 
Author of * Rosa Noel.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“An excellent novel, with a betetenege and originality which makes 
the book reading — Vanity Fair. 





Iv. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


KINGSLEY, pattie of ‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yv 
“ This novel is om of smart writing, catching aphorisms, and subtle 
analyses of character. It is the work of a man who is a keen observer, 
a student ef books, and a watcher of men. four. 
Amusing, humorous, satirical, and at times pathetic.” ‘ 
Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION of JOHNNY 
LUDLOW. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


by aoaeee these Se ayes toe + -¥- Perfect of ag 7 xt Hee 
agreeable c' ge come upon a boo: ike ‘Jol 
Ladlow.’”—Saturday Review. - 
vi. 


The DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 


To which is added, MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. By 
pone MOSTYN, Author of ‘The Surgeon’s Secret.’ 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 








BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


The New Editions for this Summer comprise :— 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
NANCY. 6s. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The WOOING O'T. 6s. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 6s. 


To be obtained separately at every Bookseller's, each, 63. 


*,* LISTS of BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS can be 
obtained on application at any Bookseller's. 





RicwarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——< 


REMINISCENCES of a SOLDIER. By 
Colonel W. K. STUART, C.B. 2 vols. 2is. 


“There is scarcely a page of these reminiscences but is full of enter- 
taining matter. The book is one of =e best collections of military 
stories we have ever seen.” — Athenaeum. 


J 
THROUGH RUSSIA: from St. Peters- 
BURG to ASTRAKHAN and the CRIMEA. By Mrs. GUTHRIE. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
** No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than 
Mrs. Guthrie’s. It is fresh, bright, and ive.” —Spectator. 
By 


SPAIN and the SPANIARDS. 
* This book oad one of the most amusing of its class we have ever 


AZAMAT BATUK. 2 vols. 21s. 
seen.” —Spect 
VOLS. III. AND IV. OF 
The HISTORY of Two UEENS : 


CATHARINE of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. HEP- 
WORTH DIXON. SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo. 308, COM- 
PLETING the WORK. 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT to 


those in SORROW. Dedicated by permission to the QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION. 1 vol. 5s. bound. 
“ These letters, the work ‘a4 a pure and devout spirit, deserve to find 
many readers” — Atheneum 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
A ROSE in JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of ‘CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


**In ‘A Rose in June’ Mrs. Oliphant is at her very best again. The 
book is full of character, drawn with the most delicate of touches.” 
Athenaeum. 


FRANCES. By Mortimer Collins, 


Author of ‘Marquis and Merchant,’ &. 3 vols. 
“A good sto The heroine is a charming character.”—John Bull. 
“A clever and amusing novel.”— Messenger. 


SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author 
of ‘Queen of Herself,’ &. 3 vols. 


** A decidedly gid and ,criginal novel, well pas charminety, told, 
the interest bei: It ii ne of 
the best novels of She season. 3 Morning Post. 


ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author 
of ‘ From Birth to Bridal,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“In many respects an excellent novel.”—Atheneum. 
“ An entertaining and well-written Pee. .”—Morning Post. | 











SMITH, ELDER & CO’S LIST. 
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British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Belfast Meeting, 1874. Address, 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. D.C.L., President. 

Ix remarking upon the President’s Address, 

which by this time has been read diligently 

by the immense number of people eager to 
follow whatever falls from Prof. Tyndall's lips, 

and the still greater number who make a 

point of studying the Presidential Addresses, 

it seems to us at the outset that disappoint- 
ment will have been felt by some at the theme 
chosen by the President. Men of science 
may have looked forward to the announcement 
of new results or generalizations in the line of 
research in which he is principally distin- 
ouished ; while the general public, we are 
sure, anticipated some startling intelligence, 
fresh from his laboratory, something that 
would put the ‘“‘moss-grown fragments” quite 
in the shade. Instead of this, we have been 
presented with an historical study of the 
efforts made by mankind from time to time to 
discover the causes of natural phenomena. 

The theme is worthy of a great mind and a 

great occasion, At the same time it is too 

large for the limits of an address. 

Many will agree with Prof. Tyndall in 
thinking with pleasure of the period in Greek 
history when it had come about that “as science 
demands the radical extirpation of caprice, and 
the absolute reliance upon law in nature, there 
grew with the growth of scientific notions a 
desire and determination to sweep from the 
field of theory this mob of gods and demons.” 
Of course this mob of gods and demons, as 
he terms them, were none other than the x = 
unknown quantity with which the ancients 
sought to solve their problems in natural philo- 
sophy, in which respect they did not differ 
from the deities of other nations. 

The difficulty was then attacked from the 
other side, and it was felt that to construct 
the universe in idea it was necessary to have 
some notion of what Lucretius subsequently 
called ‘“‘ First Beginnings”; at length the 
pregnant doctrine of atoms and molecules was 
reached. The vast aid rendered by Democritus 
(460 B.c.) in establishing this doctrine is in- 
sisted on, and a higher place in history claimed 
for “ the laughing philosopher.” Then follows 
a quotation, apparently from Lange, in which 
an attack, afterwards renewed at greater length 
and with more vigour, is made on the Aris- 
totelian and Platonic philosophy. 

The principles enunciated by Democritus 
are:—1. From nothing comes nothing. No- 
thing that exists can be destroyed. ll 
changes are due to the combination and sepa- 
tation of molecules. 2. Nothing happens by 
chance, Every occurrence has its cause from 
which it follows by necessity. 3. The only 
existing things are the atoms and empty space ; 
all else is mere opinion. 4. The atoms are 
infinite in number, and infinitely various in 
form; they strike together, and the lateral 
motions and whirlings which thus arise are 
beginnings of worlds. 5. The varieties of all 
things depend upon the varieties of their 
atoms, in number, size, and aggregation. 6. 
The soul consists of fine, smooth, round atoms, 






like those of fire. 





These are the most mobile 
of all. They interpenetrate the whole body, 
and in their motions the phenomena of life 
arise. 

The combination and separation of the 
atoms had not been accounted for by Demo- 
critus, and by way of explanation Empedocles 
introduced the notion of love and hate among 
them. 

“Noticing this gap in the doctrine of Demo- 
critus, he struck in with the penetrating thought, 
linked, however, with some wild speculation, that 
it lay in the very nature of those combinations 
which were suited to their ends (in other words, 
in harmony with their environment) to maintain 
themselves, while unfit combinations, having no 
proper habitat, must rapidly disappear. Thus, 
more than 2,000 years ago, the doctrine of ‘the 
survival of the fittest,’ which in our day, not on 
the basis of vague conjecture, but of positive 
knowledge, has been raised to such extraordinary 
significance, had received at all events partial 
enunciation.”— Lange, 2nd edit., p. 23. 

From Democritus we are now led to Epi- 
curus, on whom the Professor dwells, with 
reference rather to his pure and serene life, 
and particularly to his relations towards the 
gods, from whom “he neither sought nor 
expected, here or hereafter, any personal 
profit.” He had mastered the writings of 
Democritus, and had therefrom arrived at his 
theory of a happy life. 

A century and a half later comes Lucretius, 
and we find him developing the philosophy of 
his Greek predecessor. He held that the first 
beginnings, the atoms, are indestructible, and 
into them all things can be dissolved at last. 
Bodies are partly atoms and partly combina- 
tions of atoms; but the atoms nothing can 
quench, They are strong in solid singleness, 
and by their denser combination, all things 
can. be closely packed and exhibit enduring 
strength. He denies that matter is infinitely 
divisible. The interaction of the atoms 
throughout infinite time rendered all manner 
of combinations possible. Of these, the fit 
ones persisted, while the unfit ones disappeared. 
Not after sage deliberation did the atoms 
station themselves in their right places, nor 
did they bargain what motions they should 
assume. From all eternity they have been 
driven together ; and, after trying motions and 
unions of every kind, they fell at length into 
the arrangements out of which this system of 
things has been formed. 

In the history of scientific research, the 
next striking fact to be observed is its 
cessation in the Middle Ages. To give this 
emphasis, we are carried back to survey the 
period which elapsed between the first of the 
three above-named philosophers and the last. 
The Sophists had run their career. Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle had appeared at Athens, 
and Euclid had written his ‘ Elements.’ The 
theory of the lever and the principles of hydro- 
statics had been propounded by Archimedes, 
Pythagoras had made his experiments on the 
harmonic intervals, and astronomy had been 
advanced by the labours of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy. ‘The science of ancient Greece 
had already cleared the world of the fantastic 
images of divinities operating capriciously 
through natural phenomena. It had shaken 
itself free from that fruitless scrutiny 
‘by the internal light of the mind alone,’ 
which had vainly sought to transcend expe- 
rience and reach a knowledge of ultimate 





causes. Instead of accidental observation, it 
had introduced observation with a purpose ; 
instruments were employed to aid the senses ; 
and scientific method was rendered in a great 
measure complete by the union of induction 
and experiment.” 

We find, as we proceed, that though the 
works of Aristotle are here advanced among 
others as evidence of scientific progress which 
ought not to have been impeded, they are, in 
reality, guilty of much of the stagnation which 
is afterwards condemned. 

When the human mind has given evidence 
of unusual power in any domain, there is a 
tendency to credit it with similar power in all 
other domains. The theologians incorrectly 
estimated the powers of Newton to deal with 
the subject of revelation, the painters of 
Germany those of Goethe in his endeavour to 
overthrow Newton's theory of colours. Goethe 
could not formulate distinct mechanical con- 
ceptions, could not see the force of mechanical 
reasoning. 

“T have sometimes,” says Prof. Tyndall, “ per- 
mitted myself to compare Aristotle with Goethe, 
to credit the Stagirite with an almost super- 
human power of amassing and systematizing facts, 
but to consider him fatally defective on that side 
of the mind in respect to which incompleteness has 
just been ascribed to Goethe.” 

He mentions a number of Aristotle’s errors. 
One essential quality in physical conceptions 
was entirely wanting in those of Aristotle and 
his school, the capability of placing a coherent 
picture before the mind. 

This reminds us of the forcible manner in 
which Liebig exposed the defects of the 
Aristotelian method of explaining the causes 
of natural phenomena :— 

“ According to Aristotle, gravity is the cause of the 
falling of bodies. Gravity is that inherent property 
in bodies which gives them a tendency to a y med 
ward motion, 7. ¢., to fal]. A stone falls because it 
is heavy, %.¢., because it has a tendency to a 
downward motion, 7. ¢, because it falls. Opium 
causes sleep, because it has a body possessed of 
soporific properties, 7. ¢.,. because it causes sleep. 
The caustic properties of calcined lime depend on 
the presence of a body called causticum. sour 
taste of a substance is due to the presence of the 
universal acid principle. To every effect a term 
was applied ; this term was called the cause, and 
it served as the explanation of the effect.” 

After some more examples, Liebig con- 
tinues :—“ A word played the part of an 
explanation, and the place of truth was 
assumed by a blind belief—by an unthinking 
repetition of unproved opinions.” 

The wonderful activity displayed by the 
Moors at the time of their occupation of Spain 
was, in science as well as art, fruitful of great 
results. The information to be gathered on 
this head from the Address is so important, 
that we cannot refrain from giving the passage 
in full :— 

“During the drought of the Middle Ages in 
Christendom, the Arabian intellect, as forcibly 
shown by Draper, was active. With the intrusion 
of the Moors into Spain, cleanliness, order, learn- 
ing, and refinement took the place of their oppo- 
sites. When smitten with disease, the Christian 
peasant resorted to a shrine, the Moorish one to 
an instructed physician. The Arabs encouraged 
translations from the Greek philosophers, bat not 
from the Greek poets. They turned in disgust 
‘from the lewdness of our classical mythology, 
and denounced as an unpardonable blasphemy all 
connexion between the impure Olympian Jove 
and the Most High God.’ Draper traces still 
further than Whewell the Arab elements in our 
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scientific terms, and points out that the under 
garment of ladies retains to this hour its Arab 
name. He gives examples of what Arabian men 
of science accomplished, dwelling particularly on 
Alhazen, who was the first to correct the Platonic 
notion that rays of light are emitted by the eye. 
He discovered atmospheric refraction, and points 
out that we see the sun and moon after they have 
set. He explains the enlargement of the sun and 
moon, and the shortening of the vertical diameters 
0 both these bodies, when near the horizon. He 
is aware that the atmosphere decreases in density 
with increase of height, and actually fixes its 
height at 583 miles. In the Book of the Balance 
Wisdom, he sets forth the connexion between the 
weight of the atmosphere and its increasing den- 
sity. He shows that a body will weigh differently 
in a rare and a dense atmosphere: he considers 
the force with which plunged bodies rise through 
heavier media. He understands the doctrine of 
the centre of gravity, and applies it to the investi- 
gation of balances and steelyards. He recognizes 
gravity as a force, though he falls into the error of 
making it diminish as the distance, and of making 
it purely terrestrial. He knows the relation be- 
tween the velocities, spaces, and times of falling 
bodies, and has distinct ideas of capillary attrac- 
tion. He improves the hydrometer. The deter- 
mination of the densities of bodies as given by 
m approach very closely to our own. ‘I 

join,’ says Draper, ‘ in the pious prayer of Alhazen, 
that in the day of judgment the All-Merciful will 
take pity on the soul of Abur-Raihan, because he 
was the first of the race of men to construct a 
table of specific gravities.” If all this be historic 
truth (and I have entire confidence in Dr. Draper), 
well may he ‘deplore the systematic manner in 
which the literature of Europe has contrived to 
ut out of sight our scientific obligations to the 

ohammedans.’” 


After noticing the labours of Copernicus 
and Giordano Bruno, and the sad fate of the 
latter, and showing how Galileo and Kepler 
were the pioneers of Newton’s great general- 
ization, the resuscitation of the atomic theory 
in the seventeenth century by Pére Gassendi, 
a contemporary of Hobbes and Descartes, is 
dwelt upon. The philosophers of his day 
could be classified into two groups: the one 
of them adopted some form or other of pan- 
theism, the other held to a detached Creator, 
‘ who worked the world from outside, like an 
artificer a clock-work. According to the Presi- 
dent, Gassendi could not be ranked with either. 
We suppose his notions of Nature and her 
workings must have been those of the Erd- 
gevst, in ‘ Faust ’:— 

In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm 

Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Kin wechselnd Weben 

Ein gliihend Leben, 

So schaff ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 

We are now brought in medias res with 
regard to the doctrine of atoms. 

“The atomic doctrine, in whole or in part, was 
entertained by Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, 
Newton, Boyle, and their successors, until the 
chemical law of multiple proportions enabled 
Dalton to confer upon it an entirely new signi- 
ficance. In our day there are secessions from the 
theory, but it still stands firm. Only a year or 
two ago Sir William Thomson, with characteristic 
penetration, sought to determine the sizes of the 
atoms, or rather to fix the limits between which 
their sizes lie; while only last year the discourses 
of Williamson and Maxwell illustrate the present 
hold of the doctrine upon the foremost scientific 
minds. What these atoms, self-moved and self- 
posited, can and cannot accomplish in relation to 
life, is at the present moment the subject of pro- 


” 





found scientific thought. I doubt the legitimacy 
of Maxwell’s logic ; but it is impossible not to feel 
the ethic glow with which his lecture concludes. 
There is, moreover, a Lucretian grandeur in his 
description of the steadfastness of the atoms :— 
‘Natural causes, as we know, are at work, which 
tend to modify, if they do not at length destroy, 
all the arrangements and dimensions of the earth 
and the whole solar system. But though in the 
course of ages catastrophes have occurred and may 
yet occur in the heavens, though ancient systems 
may be dissolved and new systems evolved out of 
their ruins, the molecules out of which these 
systems are built, the foundation stones of the 
material universe, remain unbroken and unworn,’” 

We cannot refrain from reminding Prof. 
Tyndall that the merit of determining the 
limits of the size of the atoms is not less due 
to Loschmidt of Vienna, and the American 
physicist Stoney, a fact which has been grace- 
fully pointed out by Sir William Thomson him- 
self in his presidential address at Edinburgh. 

On the same path with Gassendi, but ninety 
years after him, appears Bishop Butler, with 
his ‘Analogy of Religion.’ The key of the 
Bishop’s position is, our organized bodies 
are no more a part of ourselves than any 
other matter around us. A precisely opposite 
conclusion had been arrived at by Lucretius, 
and as the best means of showing the weak- 
ness of both theories, we are treated to an 
imaginary conversation between the Bishop 
and a disciple of Lucretius. 

It is curious to trace, as affording contrast 
hardly favourable to some dignitaries of the 
church of our time, the reasons which lead 
Bishop Butler to accept with unwavering trust 
the chronology of the Old Testament, “as 
confirmed by the natural and civil history of 
the world, collected from common historians, 
from the state of the earth, and from the late 
inventions of arts and sciences.” But it is 
more agreeable to contemplate these views, 
large and far-seeing as they are, when we 
remember at what time they were pronounced, 
than to tilt at certain of the Bishop’s succes- 
sors of to-day. The opportunity has been 
used, but hardly in the happiest manner. 
Some dignitaries, we are told, even now speak 
of the earth’s rocky crust “as so much build- 
ing material prepared for man at the Creation.” 
We have no knowledge of the occasion when 
such words were used, but hold any statement 
of the kind to be harmless now-a-days, though 
it be uttered bya bishop. We think it, more- 
over, an open question whether it is produc- 
tive of good or harm to dwell too often on the 
persecution which the students of science have 
had to endure in times past. The “loud- 
tongued denunciators,” powerful once, have 
had their day. Let the dead bury their 
dead. 

“Surely,” says Prof. Tyndall, “the time must 
come at last when human nature in its entirety, 
whose legitimate demands it is admitted science 
alone cannot satisfy, will find interpreters and ex- 
positors of a different stamp from those rash and 
ill-informed persons who have been hitherto so 
ready to hurl themselves against every new scien- 
tific revelation, lest it should endanger what they 
are pleased to consider theirs.” 

But the geologist has deciphered the cha- 
racters of the great book of stone, and we are 
carried back through times compared with 
which “the periods that satisfied Bishop 
Butler cease to have a visual angle.” The 
lower forms of life are found to be the simpler. 
But soon the change from lower to higher 








forms was found to be not continuous, but } 
steps, and the question arose,—Have these 
forms, showing, though in broken stages, ang 
with many irregularities, this unmistakable 
general advance, been subjected to no cop. 
tinuous law of growth or variation? ‘py 
account for the appearance of each new growth 
of organisms, a special creative act had to be 
assumed. But it soon began to be felt that 
this was not so much an explanation as the 
shifting of a difficulty, and the thoughts of 
reflecting men were directed towards the soly. 
tion of this problem. De Maillet, a contem. 
porary of Newton, “had a notion of the 
modifiability of living forms,” and Darwin's 
grandfather was likewise his pioneer. With 
the beginning of the century, Lamarck endea. 
voured to show the development of species 
out of changes of habit and external condi- 
tion, and in 1813 the principle of natural 
selection was for the first time clearly recog. 
nized by Wells. Grant, Matthew, Von Buch, 
the author of the ‘Vestiges of Creation,’ 
D’Halloy, Herbert Spencer, and others, contri- 
buted, during the half-century, to the elucida- 
tion of the question, and in 1858 Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Wallace simultaneously and indepen- 
dently laid their closely concurrent views 
before the Linnean Society. 

The publication of ‘ The Origin of Species, 
which took place in the following year, was 
a leading event in the scientific history of the 
century. Dr. Tyndall gives an exposition of 
the principles of the book, and tells us how 
Darwin, after having satisfied himself that the 
organization of an animal or plant is, to some 
extent, plastic, proceeded to consider phases 
of variation under domestication and variation 
uuder nature. At the outset his work suf- 
fered under the great disadvantage that it 
needed an expounder, but it found one in 
Prof. Huxley. ‘“ He swept the curve of dis- 
cussion through the really significant points 
of the subject, enriched his exposition with 
profound original remarks and reflections, often 
summing up in a single pithy sentence an argu- 
ment which a less compact mind would have 
spread over pages.” To many Prof. Tyndall's 
résumé of Mr. Darwin’s views may appear 
trite, but we go entirely with the speaker in 
thinking that the principles of the Darwinian 
theory cannot be too often reiterated, since, 
from the tone of his antagonists, we clearly 
infer that the very elements of the theory have 
not yet been as much as understood by them. 

Another great generalization of our day, of 
yet wider grasp and greater significance, the 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, was 
the next theme of the discourse. In its phy- 
sical and physiological aspects little could be 
said on the subject that had not been already 
presented to the scientific reader in the pub- 
lished works of the President, or in the lectures 
of Albemarle Street. The gradations of the 
physical life are repeated in the psychical life, 
and the questions that present themselves 
to the student of psychology likewise call for 
a solution. How are the different grades and 
orders of Mind to be accounted for? What is 
the principle of growth of that mysterious 
power which on our planet culminates m 
Reason. It was, then, to the labours of that 
“ Apostle of the Understanding,” Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, that attention had to be directed. 


|The President pointedly shows that Mr. 


Spencer’s idea of inherited experience explains 
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, variety of phenomena which those who deny 
wery kind of @ priort notions are unable to 


account for. 

The origination of life, a point lightly 
touched upon, if at all, by Mr. Darwin and 
Mr. Spencer, is freely handled by the speaker. 
He admonishes us either to open our doors to 
the conception of creative acts, or, abandoning 
them, radically to change our notions of Matter. 
Would that we could see sufficient evidence to 
enable us to join in the confession of the 
President that Matter has in itself the promise 
and potency of every form and quality of life ! 

If, finally, we ask the aim and purpose of 
the President in delivering this rather meta- 
physical dissertation, we find the answer in 
his own concluding words :— 


“J have touched on debatable questions, and 
led you over dangerous ground, and this partly 
with the view of telling you, and through you the 
world, that as regards these questions science 
aims unrestricted right of search. It is not to 
the point to say that the views of Lucretius and 
Bruno, of Darwin and Spencer, may be wrong. 
Here I should agree with you, deeming it indeed 
certain that these views will undergo modification. 
But the point is, that, whether right or wrong, 
we claim the freedom to discuss them. The ground 
which they cover is scientific ground; and the 
right claimed is one made good through tribu- 
lation and anguish, inflicted and endured in darker 
times than ours, but resulting in the immortal 
victories which science has won for the human 
race. I would set forth equally the inexorable 
advance of man’s understanding in the path of 
knowledge, and the unquenchable claims of his 
emotional nature which the understanding can 
never satisfy. The world embraces not only a 
Newton, but a Shakspeare—not only a Boyle, but 
a Raphael—not only a Kant, but a Beethoven— 
not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle. Not in each of 
these, but in all, is human nature whole. They 
are not opposed, but supplementary—not mutually 
exclusive, but reconcilable. And if, still unsatis- 
fied, the human mind, with the yearning of a 
pilgrim for his distant home, will turn to the 
Mystery from which it has emerged, seeking so to 
fashion it as to give unity to thought and faith, 
#0 long as this is done, not only without intoler- 
ance or bigotry of any kind, but with the en- 
lightened recognition that ultimate fixity of con- 
ception is here unattainable, and that each suc- 
ceeding age must be held free to fashion the 
Mystery in accordance with its own needs—then, 
in opposition to all the restrictions of Materialism, 
I would affirm this to be a field for the noblest 
exercise of what, in contrast with the knowing 
faculties, may be called the creative faculties of 
man. Here, however, I must quit a theme too 
great for me to handle, but which will be handled 
by the loftiest minds ages after you and I, like 
streaks of morning cloud, shall have melted into 
the infinite azure of the past.” 








My Life, and What I Learnt in It. By 
Giuseppe Campanella. (Bentley & Son.) 


THE twenty-two years’ struggle which ended 
with the entry of the Italian army into Rome 
while the French defenders of the Temporal 
Power were otherwise occupied still awaits its 
historian, though, judging by the rapidity 
with which the events of the present century 
become historical, we should think it cannot 
have much longer to wait. In the meantime, 
Mémoires pour servir, of various degrees of 
merit, continue to appear; and among these 
Signor Campanella’s autobiography will no 
doubt take its place. The author, born at 
Spinazzola, in the province of Bari, is the son 
of a local magistrate of that place ; and, being 
one of a numerous family, was from his early 








youth destined for the priesthood, which in 
due course he entered. He tells us with much 
naiveté a great deal about the iniquities of the 
Italian clergy, both regular and secular (though 
the former appear to have been much the 
worse), of that time; nor does he appear 
himself wholly to have escaped the de- 
moralizing influence of his surroundings. At 
least he narrates, without apparently being 
much ashamed of what he did, how, while he 
still wore the habit of the friar, he was guilty 
of obtaining by means of what we can only 
call theft and forgery the papers necessary 
to enable him to leave Italy ana fly to 
America. It is true that he was restrained 
by the advice of an older and wiser friend 
from actually putting his scheme into exe- 
cution ; and the offence, for which the abomin- 
able régime of the then kingdom of Naples 
certainly offered some excuse, does not appear 
to have been found out. After this, his fine 
bass voice, to which he is never tired of 
referring, procured him a place among the 
Pontifical Choir at Rome, of which, however, 
his political leanings soon deprived him. Then 
followed the events of 1848, with which he 
was intimately connected, being appointed 
chaplain (he had already succeeded in leaving 
the order to which he belonged, and becoming 
a secular priest) to the Neapolitan volunteers. 
He seems to have taken an honourable part 
in the heroic defence of Venice against the 
Austrians, though, judging by the ease with 
which he was allowed to go free at the 
capitulation, we suspect his adversaries must 
have estimated his importance somewhat lower 
than he does himself. 

On the whole, the book is chiefly interesting 
as giving an insight into what we take to be 
a good example of the Southern Italian nature. 
A child-like and not unamiable vanity, in a 
degree which would be impossible in an 
Englishman; a warm, almost passionate 
affection both for private friends and bene- 
factors, and for those whom the author regards 
as champions of the cause in which he trusts ; 
a readiness to take the very worst view of 
opponents, though with a curious willingness 
to spare them when beaten, which contrasts 
remarkably with the blood-thirstiness shown 
at times by the other great Latin races ; 
strong religious feeling up to a certain point, 
and a moral sense strong in one direction, while 
lax enough in another, as the anecdote to which 
we alluded shows ;—such seem to be the 
distinctive features of the better sort of 
Neapolitan character. Whether such a people 
will ever be welded into a homogeneous nation 
with the very dissimilar Lombard and Pied- 
montese time only can show; but we feel 
sure that a thorough appreciation of their 
characteristic strength and weakness, such as is 
to be gained from a book like this, will be 
indispensable to the historian of the struggle 
for Italian unity. 








The Barber's Chair, and the Hedgehog Letters. 
By Douglas Jerrold. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by his Son, Blanchard Jerrold. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


More than a quarter of a century has passed 
away since Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News- 
paper commenced its bright but “little day.” 
One of its attractions consisted in the series 
of papers (now for the first time published in 








a connected form) called “ The Barber’s Chair.” 
When the series was interrupted, the paper 
tottered—when the series came to a conclu- 
sion, the paper fell. In the Introduction to 
the volume, by the editor, there is a slight 
sketch of Douglas Jerrold’s literary life, in 
which we are somewhat surprised to find 
Mr. Macready (whom Dickens used to call 
“Grim,” because of his kill-joy quality) num- 
bered among Jerrold’s “merry companions.” 
This is, perhaps, of no great importance. It 
is more serious to find the editor describing 
his father’s fellow-workers on the paper as 
“heavy” and “dull” men; “ possibly sound, 
but unquestionably dull.” We are told that 
Jerrold’s “easy-going friendship led him to 
open his columns to incompetent writers”; and 
that not only Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly suf- 
fered in consequence, but that two other 
periodicals “were suffocated by importunate 
dullards, who would besiege the editor in his 
study, and never leave him till they had ob- 
tained his consent to print a score of articles 
from their fatally facile pens.” So, when 
John Kemble would have (when it was pos- 
sible) only actors of inferior degree to play in 
the same piece with him, and the piece failed, 
the blame was thrown upon the dramatic 
“dullards.” Such vanity in a player, or such 
“ easy-going friendship” in an editor, can only 
bring about the same disastrous results, but 
in each case there is only one person to 
blame ; and it is ungenerous to censure the 
conscientious and not altogether incompetent 
dullards. 

‘“*The Barber’s Chair” was, in a certain 
measure, to the passing political and social 
events, what Alphonse Karr’s ‘Guépes’ may 
be said to have been to the men and manners 
of French politics and society in the reign of 
Louis Philippe. The Barber and his customers 
did in a rough, rather vulgar, but occasionally 
witty way, for contemporary matters, what 
the characters in Landor’s ‘Imaginary Con- 
versations’ did with regard to general prin- 
ciples in matters of government, religion, and 
morals. In English, the best thing we possess 
between the dignity of Landor and the low 
comedy of the author of “ The Barber’s Chair,” 
is the once popular and still eminently read- 
able series known as Lord Lyttelton’s ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Dead,’ the most sparkling of 
which are the four known to have been 
written by Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. Of 
course, the father of all such dramatic ex- 
ponents of political, religious, and social life 
was Lucian ; and he, for audacious wit, daring 
denunciation, and reckless laying-about him, 
has never had a child at all comparable to the 
father. 

The speakers in “The Barber's Chair” are 
not unlike those playful gentlemen at Lord’s, 
Prince’s, and the Oval, who, in the intervals of 
the more serious game, fling about cricket-balls, 
which are caught and flung back, which some- 
times sting those who catch them, often bruise 
those who fail to catch them, and which, more 
often than all, strike a gaping looker-on, and 
excite the hilarity of those who escape un- 
scathed. Douglas Jerrold, in setting up his 
puppets in the shop of Nutts the barber, puts 
words into their mouths which aim at objects 
in all directions. The Whig smarts for it quite 
as keenly as the Tory ; and the impression pro- 
duced by the general conversation is that the 
Master of the Puppets has no belief in political 
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honesty, but sees that politicians love “ party” 
more than “country,” and themselves more 
than either. In such a way of dealing with 
men and morals there is necessarily, or rather 
inevitably, more or less of exaggeration, for 
which, however, the wit which now and then 
occurs is, in some measure, a compensation. If 
the samples of wit are not quite up to the 
well-known Jerrold mark, they are at least of 
the Jerrold character. “It makes my flesh 
crawl,” says Mr. Nutts, ‘‘to see some folks 
with a newspaper. They go through it for all 
the world like a caterpillar through a cabbage- 
leaf.” This sententious barber further remarks 
that “jealousy is only love with its claws out.” 
The customers follow the lead of the barber. 
In Nutts’s shop, as in Congreve’s comedies, 
everybody is witty or tries to be witty. Thus, 
Mr. Tickle, when Nutts is misanthropical, ex- 
claims, “ You are so sour, you'd pickle salmon 
to look at it.” The same personage describes 
the Whigs as cowards, “always afraid of their 
own blunderbuss”; and he attributes to Mr. 
Wakley the assertion that, if the persons 
employed in museums would feel hurt in their 
consciences at those establishments being open 
on the Lord’s Day, “there was many Jews 
who'd be delighted to take the post o’ Sundays, 
and be specially delighted to take the money 
for it.” 

There is as much sarcasm lathered upon the 
ladies by Nutts as if he had a special grievance 
against them. “A young thing,” he says, 
“that wouldn’t raise an eyelid in London, 
will meet you like the full moon, at the sea- 
side.” The barber has also the old-world 
feeling about the French. ‘The Gallic cock,” 
he tells his hearers, “ unlike any decent barn- 
door fowl, is always for picking out the eyes 
of nations — the cock that only lives on a 
morning feed of bullets.” In Nutts’s view, 
“the real gun-cotton is in petticoats ;’ and he 
gets far above the level of a barber's philo- 
sophy in the remark that “family pride and 
national pride, to be worth anything, should 
be like a tree, taking root years ago, but 
having apples every year.” It is far more like 
the barber when Nutts remarks, on the an- 
nouncement in the papers that the Duke of 
Marlborough was about to reside permanently 
at Blenheim, —“ Well, that’s somethin’ to 
console us for the ‘tato blight!” There is a 
good deal of satire on players and playhouses, 
which would have been more pungent still if 
Jerrold were alive to take those persons and 
institutions for subjects of his satire now. 
Nosebag, the bill-sticker, is quite hurt in his 
honest feelings at having to paste on the wall, 
“ Overflowing houses,” and he wonders he has 
not been “washed off his feet” by it. “The 
bigger the type,” says Nosebag, “the smaller 
the player”; and “if you want to measure on 
the wall ‘Mr. Snooks as Hamlet,’ why you 
must take a three-foot rule to do it!” What 
would Nosebag say now, if he had the oppor- 
tunity, when prices are raised as plays and 
players grow lower in quality? For what you 
might before have seen well acted at a reason- 
able cost, you shall now see ill-acted at an 
exorbitant price; and, having among us no 
great masters of the art at all, we send to 
astonish the world, as representative actors, 
the individuals whom it would be most proper 
(generally speaking) to keep at home. 

The “ Hedge-Hog Letters” serve to weight 
the volume. They “mean sarcastic” when 





they seem most serious. Supposed to be by a 
cabman, they are far above the level of the 
writer. They serve very well to call to me- 
mory many of the questions over which men 
were fiercely battling in bygone years. They 
*‘ hang fire,” however, and occasionally become 
as heavy as Aladdin’s Currency Series, which 
finally swamped the Weekly Journal. Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold says of his father,—‘“ He 
hated turmoil. He could never write in a 
hurry, nor under uncomfortable circumstances.” 
When Douglas went to Paris, to “write a 
number of papers on the aspects of the French 
capital,” he adopted a plan which has been 
imitated by some of “Our Own Correspon- 
dents.” ‘‘ His secretary was sent abroad to get 
bits of information, and brought back a budget 
of exclusive news in the evening.” The son 
adds that his father left even this unused. 
The aspects of the French capital came to 
nothing ; and Mr. B. Jerrold’s judgment on 
his father is, that he was unable “to sustain a 
continuous effort,” from which judgment we 
altogether dissent. 





Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Can- 
ticles, after the First Recension. Edited 
from Two MSS., with a Translation, by 
H. J. Mathews, B.A. (Triibner & Co.) 

ALL critics occupied with the study of the 
Old Testament must welcome every endeavour 
to make the writings of Ibn Ezra better 
known. Whatever the celebrated Jewish ex- 
positor wrote is interesting; and, though we 
do not need his guidance at the present 
day, and have far surpassed him in acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew Scriptures, a history 
of exegesis requires the exhibition of his 
method and a right appreciation of his labours. 
Doubtless he was in advance of his fellow-reli- 
gionists. In acuteness, sagacity, and correct- 
ness of interpretation he surpassed all Jewish 
commentators. Had he boldly followed his 
inclinations, and expressed his opinions without 
reserve, he would have facilitated the true 
interpretation of the records which he studied 
so diligently. But he took another way, often 
throwing out obscure hints where he thought 
it prudent to veil his sentiments. When 
criticism has advanced so far as it has now 
done, the editing of his commentaries can 
have no perceptible influence on the course 
of interpretation, neither can it contribute to 
it beneficially. His works are now subjects 
of historical interest—curiosities of literature 
at a certain period—relicts of a past age—the 
productions of an excellent scholar whose 
talents were profitably devoted to the literature 
which his people have so well preserved. We 
admire the ability of the man ; his expositions 
we can dispense with. 

Mr. Mathews has edited Ibn Ezra’s Com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs, after the first 
recension, from two MSS., one at Oxford, 
the other at Paris. The variations of a Berlin 
MS. are also given. The text is carefully 
reproduced, and an English translation ap- 
pended. In a Preface, explanations are given 
respecting the author and his works, as well 
as the manner which the editor has pursued 
in publishing the text of the Commentary. 
There can be no doubt of Mr. Mathews’s com- 
petency for his task. What he has done is 


well done, and we congratulate him on its 
successful accomplishment, hoping that he 








may be encouraged to persevere in the work 
of editing other commentaries of the sam, 
distinguished Rabbi. Indeed, he has promise 
the shorter exposition of Daniel. The folloy. 
ing is a brief specimen of the second or liter) 
exposition, in which Ibn Ezra takes the poem 
to be an amatory one, evincing therein his 
real mind, though he says, at the commenea 
ment, “far, far be it that it should be under. 
stood as an erotic poem, but it is to be taken 
allegorically ”:— 

“(VI. 2) My beloved is gone down to his 
garden. T'o be taken literally. (4) He replies on 
seeing her, Thou art fair like bannered hosts—(5) 
thy hair is like a flock of goats—(6) thy teeth 
like ewes—(7) thy temple like the pomegranate 
blossom. He means, Behold, these are signs that 
thou art my former love, and thou art not to be 
confounded with others, for thou art one, and 
none resembleth thee ; (8) behold, king Solomon 
hath sixty queens; (9) my dove, though, is but 
one, and even those queens would congratulate 
her and marvelling exclaim, (10) ‘ Who is this 
that looketh forth as the dawn?’ (11) I am come 
down into the nut-garden to see if the pomegzanates 
have blossomed, that we may caress there. (19) 
She answers, Not knowing in what garden thou 
mightest be my soul put me in chariots of a noble 
people to seek thee. (VII. 1) I heard all who were 
looking at me saying, Come back, come back, 0 
Shulamite! I answered them, What is to be seen 
in the Shulamite that ye have all come forth to 
see her like a double band of dancers? as when 
they come forth in two rows to receive the king on 
his arrival.” 

It is a pity that a third or allegorical expo- 
sition should have been given, for it obscures, 
and purposely so, the real opinion of the 
Rabbi. Like thousands of others, he was too 
timid ; afraid of being charged with heresy. 
A man’s character is injured by ingenious 
devices to conceal his true convictions. But 
the doctrine of toleration is not yet either fully 
learned or practically followed. Pains and 
penalties wait upon freedom of speech. 








Wayside Notes in Scandinavia. By Mark 
Antony Lower, M.A. (H. 8S. King & Co.) 


THis is a very pleasant little book, somewhat 
spoilt by a most ambitious cover, for Mr. 
Lower has in reality given us only an account 
of the museums of Copenhagen, with a few 
Scandinavian ghost stories stuck in here and 
there, and on his cover talks as though he had 
seen all the kingdoms of Scandinavia and 
the glory thereof, whereas his wanderings in 
Sweden seem to have been very short indeed. 
Speaking of the Northern Museum of Anti- 
quities, Mr. Lower gives us an interesting 
account of a wedding gift :— 


“A very curious article is to be seen in this 
valuable museum—Queen Dagmar’s Cross. This 
lady was the wife of King Valdemar the Second, 
the ‘ Victorious,’ and Prof. Stephens, F.S.A., &., 
has written a very interesting account of it in 
a brochure published in 1863. I give a brief 
summary of it, partly in the Professors own 
words... . It was probably in connexion with 
this barbarous sacrilege that Dagmar’s Cross was 
brought to the light of day. ‘Certain it is, that 
this precious work of art has always borne her 
name, and that ever since 1737 there has been a 
constant tradition that it was found in her grave. 
The Danish antiquary Herbst has shown that it 
was added to the royal chamber of art in the 
Palace Museum as early as 1695, so that some 
‘rifling’ of the good Queen’s grave, and evel 
then with the addition to the protocol: ‘this 1s 
said to have been worn by Queen Margareta 
Dagmar, King Waldemar II. his spouse.’ In that 
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collection it remained until 1845, when it was 
transferred to the newly-founded Museum of 
Northern Antiquities, ‘ which has since become so 
famous for its matchless treasures.’ This relic is 
a constant attraction to all visitors, ‘for if there 
was ever a woman regarded for centuries as holy, 
it was Queen Dagmar.’ Even less than a century 

, when a farmer or peasant went to Ringsted 
Church, he would approach the Queen’s grave, 
and say, ‘Dagmar, hail!’ That excellent and 
archeological monarch, King Frederik the Seventh, 
who devoted so much of his time and learning to 
the conservation of national monuments, took this 
cross as a model for a wedding gift to our Princess 
Alexandra on her departure for England. He 
caused a fac-simile of the cross to be made, 
arranged so as to open, and placed within it a 
fragment of silk, a small piece of wood, and a tiny 
slip of parchment. The silk was cut from the 
cushion on which the head of Cnut, king and 

tron-saint of Denmark, was found resting when 
is tomb was opened in 1833, This cushion is 
preserved in the Museum. The small fragment of 
wood was taken from a reliquary (now also in the 
Museum), in which it lay, purporting to be a frag- 
ment of the Cross of Christ, with the inscription 
‘De ligno D’ni.’ The slip of parchment has an 
inscription: ‘Sericum de pulvinari, Sti Canuti, 
Regis et Patroni Daniz, manu Frederiki VIL, 
regius Danize, abscissum’ (silk from the pillow of 
St. Cnut, king and patron of Denmark, cut off by 
the hand of Frederik the Seventh, King of Denmark). 
‘Thus King Frederik endeavoured to make the 
new cross a true copy of the original. Its greatest 
value in the eyes of Dagmar doubtless was that it 
contained costly relics.” On one side of it is a 
rude figure of Christ on the cross, with some 
unintelligible figures below. On the other side 
are five small medallions, with Christ in the 
centre, the Virgin Mary at his right, St. John at 
his left, St. Basil above, and St. John Chrysostom 
below, their names, contracted, being in Greek 
characters.” 


Mr. Lower’s ghost stories are not bad, but 
he need not have gone to Copenhagen to find 
them. He could, probably, have invented 
better ones for himself. 








The Life and Times of Louisa Queen of 
Prussia, with an Introductory Sketch of 
Prussian History. By Elizabeth Harriot 
Hudson. 2 vols. (Isbister & Co.) 


Queen LovtsE deserved, we fully believe, 
the devoted admiration she received from 
her Prussian subjects. Nothing can be more 
spitefully untrue than the assertion made by 
Varnhagen von Ense, in his “ Diary,” that her 
popularity arose purely from her misfortunes, 
and that the pity they excited had caused 
people to ascribe to her imaginary virtues. 
To discover the falsehood of this assertion, it 
is only necessary to open the Diary of Sir G. 
Jackson, where she is described as she was in 
her happy time, and precisely in the same 
tone of enthusiasm to which we have been 
accustomed since. She was a most charming 
queen, and her pure example did as much 
good in her early years as her heroism did in 
her later. But it is another question whether 
she is a good subject for a biography, and still 
more whether she makes a good centre around 
Which to group the occurrences of a very great 
and momentous period of history. Queen 
Louise never showed any great power of intel- 
lect, nor was she surrounded by intellectual 
men. Her worthy husband was, at least in 
the first part of his reign, the most misguided 
Politician of his time, and his queen, a pattern 
of conjugal devotion, saw, for the most part, 
With his eyes, She could not do this without 





having a most shallow conception of what was 
going on about her, and accordingly the reflec- 
tions contained in her letters, though they 
speak plainly the tenderness and childlike 
sweetness of her character, are not of the kind 
to give much help to a student of history. 
The /ife of Queen Louise has its own interest, 
and the times of Queen Louise are profoundly 
interesting ; but the life and the times do not 
go well together, or throw much light on each 
other. If it was desirable to tell the story of 
that period in the form of the biography of 
one of the leading actors in it, some one 
should have been chosen who was by character 
and vocation, and not merely by accidental 
circumstances, a politician. 

This is altogether a ladies’ book. It is full 
of little family incidents, betrothals, marriages, 
christenings, nursery stories, illnesses, conva- 
lescences, death-beds. It is, in fact, to history 
what the “ ladies’ corner ” of the Times is to the 
parliamentary reports and the leading articles. 
We do not quarrel with the taste for such 
details, but a book made up of them must be 
insignificant, at least, if not insipid. More- 
over, when the persons whose births, mar- 
riages, and deaths are thus circumstantially 
chronicled for us are royal, there is danger of 
the narration wanting the little interest it 
might otherwise have had; for the special 
charm of family life is in its naturalness, and 
this must be wanting most where, as in royal 
families, life is lived in public, and almost 
every little word and action has its political 
importance. Queen Louise is more interest- 
ing than almost any other person, not emi- 
nently intellectual, could be in such circum- 
stances, for it cost her but little constraint to 
live always gracefully and royally; still we 
cannot but confess that in these little anec- 
dotes of her sayings and doings there is no‘ 
much that is racy or fresh, and what vrerit 
can such anecdotes have but that of raciness 
or freshness ? 

Well, at any rate the reader of this book 
may gratify the curiosity which every one feels, 
more or less, to know the precise details, and, 
so to speak, costume of famous events, to take 
historical people at unawares, and to realize 
strongly the way in which history transacts 
itself, and the feelings which historical events 
excite at the moment. This is something, and 
this is nearly all the book before us offers. 

The authoress in her Preface acknowledges 
her obligation to the Hofprediger W. Baur ; 
and those of our readers who have seen his 
‘Sketches of Religious Life in Germany,’ of 
which an English translation has appeared, 
may form from that book a notion of the tone 
and style of this Life of Louise. It is pervaded 
with a religious feeling not unbecoming the 
subject, but too feminine and timid for history. 
Such men as Voltaire, Frederic, and Napoleon 
are discussed from the point of view, not of 
Christianity, for that is a very different thing, 
but of that clerical version of Christianity 
which, by exaggerating the importance of 
dogma, and also by a perpetual confusion 
between public and private morality, leads to 
very unsatisfactory judgments of great his- 
torical characters. At the same time, the tone 
of our authoress on religious subjects is always 
gentle, modest, and, as it were, pathetic. She 
thinks the best she can of the strange gigantic 
personages she has to describe, hopes they 
were more Christian than they seemed, thinks 









perhaps they died penitent, though we have 
no evidence of it, &c. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted 
to general history. Not less than 136 
are given to an “Introductory Sketch of 
German History” before the Queen is intro- 
duced at all, and when the dark times of 
Prussia begin, her personal biography is neces- 
sarily merged in the history of the struggle 
of the nation with Napoleon. In this part of 
her book our authoress has used commendable 
diligence. She has read a good deal, and no 
small amount of information may be obtained 
from these volumes even by those who know 
the common histories of that period. But we 
cannot recommend readers to take this infor- 
mation on trust from her. We fear she has 
no power of distinguishing between good 
authorities and bad, and no ability to realize 
or judge of events that are beyond the domestic 
sphere in which she is most at home. Her 
historical knowledge, like her book, must be 
described as lady-like. It has been passively 
received into her mind and not assimilated. 
Hence she is liable to make slips which would 
be impossible to any one who realized history 
strongly. She can assert, for example, without 
any misgiving, that Arndt, who was born in 
1769, was in the habit, as a child, of con- 
versing with an uncle who had served under 
Gustavus Adolphus ; the chronological diffi- 
culty does not strike her! Several similar 
errors of indolence we have noted; one state- 
ment which we strongly suspect to belong to 
this class we will call attention to, because it 
is really important. At page 229 of Vol. I. 
our aut’ oress gives us some pleasant gossip 
about Goethe’s mother, and in the course of 
it a letter of considerable length, purporting 
to be addressed to the celebrated Prussian 
minister Stein. It begins, “‘My dear Son,” 
and chats about the preparations making at 
Frankfort for the crowning of the last Roman 
Emperor, Francis the Second. At the end 
the good lady, in the most off-hand manner, 
hopes that Stein “will come with my son ; 
you shall have a room, and I know you will 
be happy together, even if it be high upstairs 
on the third floor.” We confess that on first 
reading this passage we were as much delighted 
as astonished to find that these two celebrated 
men, remarkable rather for the contrast than 
the resemblance of their characters, were on 
terms of such happy intimacy. We knew 
that in later times they met occasionally, but 
to find them living together like two college 
chums, and prepared to be happy together 
“on a third floor,” was something for which 
we had not been prepared by anything in the 
biographies of either. But we confess that 
our pleasure soon gave way to an irresistible 
misgiving, and we trust that the authoress 
will be induced to re-consider this passage. 
We could not but remember that there was 
another Stein besides the minister, a Stein 
belonging peculiarly to the biography of 
Goethe. Every one knows the Frau von 
Stein and Goethe’s correspondence with her. 
There was, we believe, no family connexion 
whatever between her and the Prussian 
minister, but she had a son, and we would 
suggest that it is to this son, and not to the 
minister, that Goethe’s mother wrote this 
letter. 

Another great fault of this book is the want 
of judgment in the use of authorities that it 
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a scruple whatever she finds written by well- 
known writers : she neither presumes to differ 
from them, nor even seems to think it possible 
that they can be mistaken. One of the 
wildest rhodomontades of Mr. Disraeli upon 
the ubiquitous influence of the Jewish race is 
quoted here as if it were of the weightiest 
authority ; and in German history she is 
guided just as it happens, sometimes by 
Haiisser and sometimes by Sir A. Alison. 

In one word, we have here a thoroughly 
uncritical compilation. Nevertheless, so ex- 
tremely poor is English literature in books 
on the history of Germany, and in books on 
the Napoleonic period not written either from 
a purely English or from a purely Napo- 
leonic point of view, that even an insig- 
nificant performance like this may have its 
value. From what book can Englishmen 
who do not know German learn the history of 
the decline of Prussia after the death of Fre- 
deric the Great? The English student is left 
entirely helpless from the point at which Mr. 
Carlyle deserts him. What can he learn of 
the very important transition reign of Frederic 
William the Second? If he has recourse, as 
perhaps he is most likely to do, to Mr. Free- 
man’s ‘‘General Sketch,” he will be informed 
(p. 290), that Frederic William the Second 
was the father of Frederic the Great, and 
succeeded to the Prussian throne in 1713! 
And however closely he may study that book, 
he will not be undeceived, for Frederic William 
the Third is the next Prussian sovereign after 
Frederic the Great that is mentioned in it, 
so that the reader cannot fail to think—what, 
perhaps, Mr. Freeman thinks himself—that 
no king reigned between them. In this book, 
at any rate, the outline of Prussian history 
in that period may be read, and a sufficient 
amount of detail and circumstance is given 
to make it rememberable. Frederic William 
the Second was not in himself a personage 
much worth knowing, any more than Charles 
the Second of England; but he is more 
memorable in history than Charles the Second, 
because, being successor to Frederic the Great 
and an absolute monarch, he exerted more 
influence by his character — or rather want 
of character— upon public affairs than any 
English sovereign of modern times has been 
able to do. 

Napoleon, in one of his brutal attacks upon 
Queen Louise, compared her to Marie Antoi- 
nette. He meant that both queens had been 
the cause of disasters to their country, which 
was not true at any rate of Louise. But in 
another way they resemble each other, and 
the name of one brings the other to mind. 
They are the two Tragedy Queens of the 
Revolutionary age. Both queens, both beau- 
tiful, and both unfortunate—so much is obvious 
at once, and when the resemblance is analyzed 
it appears stronger still. Both had well- 
meaning and unfortunate husbands, both fell 
amidst the ruins of the State. In truth, the 
resemblance rests not upon an accidental coin- 
cidence, but upon a most significant analogy. 
The Prussian dynasty had been running a 
course parallel to that which the French 
dynasty had run—a course which all dynasties 
of absolute sovereigns are likely, sooner or 
later, to run. In such dynasties there occurs, 
at some time, an eminently successful monarch, 
who carries the glory of his house to its height; 





and vicious, who, having a burden thrown 
upon him to which he is utterly unequal, fails 
disastrously, brings the government into danger 
of utter ruin, and acquires, from the misfortune 
of his position, a worse reputation than he 
deserves, But the impetus given by his pre- 
decessor carries the State, without an actual 
catastrophe, through this reign of decay, and 
the author of the public ruin dies in peace and 
prosperity. He, in his turn, is succeeded by 
a very well-meaning, but not very strong, 
person, whose reign is one period of hopeless 
and fruitless reforms, and the melancholy 
motto of whose life is “Too late.” Such 
kings are elected by destiny to be the heroes 
of historic tragedies, and their wives are the 
Marie Antoinettes and the Louises. Frederic 
the Great in Prussia answers to Louis the 
Fourteenth in France; Frederic William the 
Second is the unlucky profligate whose reign 
was spent, like that of Louis the Fifteenth, in 
squandering the fame and authority he had 
inherited ; Frederic William the Third answers 
to Louis the Sixteenth, virtuous and well- 
meaning, but unfortunate because too late ; 
and the campaign of Jena is the catastrophe 
which answers to the French Revolution. Thus 
it was no accident, but a profound analogy in 
their positions, which created the correspon- 
dence between the fortunes of Marie Antoinette 
and of Queen Louise. But the Prussian 
tragedy was, in every respect, less mournful 
than the French. Fate had determined to 
reject the House of Bourbon finally; the 
House of Hohenzollern was to be prepared 
by suffering for a new age of glory. The 
downfall of Jena was followed by a grand 
revival, and over this revival the Hohenzollerns 
presided. Frederic William the Third passed 
through his Tenth of August, and lived to 
enjoy a long period of secure prosperity. His 
Marie Antoinette was, indeed, less fortunate. 
She died in 1810, at a moment when, to out- 
ward view, Prussia was still at the lowest 
point of humiliation. But, severe as were her 
sufferings, they were slight, indeed they may 
almost be called happiness, compared with the 
terrible fate of the French Queen. Marie 
Antoinette died, murdered amidst the cold 
hatred of a whole nation, and with nothing 
but her own constancy and faith to mitigate 
the cheerless gloom of her lot. Louise lived 
and died the idol of all around her; she was 
invoked three years after by all Prussia as an 
angel of liberation, and she left a son who, 
when sixty years were past, was to avenge 
Napoleon’s brutal bulletins upon his family 
and his dynasty. 








Leicester Square: its Associations and tts 
Worthies. By Tom Taylor. With a Sketch 
of Hunter’s Scientific Character and Works, 
by Richard Owen. With Illustrations. 
(Bickers & Son.) 

Ir is to be regretted that this book has been 

so long delayed. The little effervescence about 

Leicester Square has passed off, and the 

subject is almost as flat as yesterday’s cham- 

pagne. The delay was probably unavoidable, 

The commission for writing this volume was, 

we believe, given by Mr. Albert Grant to the 

late editor of Punch, Mr. Shirley Brooks. 

The death of that gentleman seems to have 

left the honours of authorship to the 





It could not have fallen into worthier hands 
Nevertheless, the result is not altogether 
satisfactory. 

To our thinking, Mr. Taylor does not, go 
to speak, stick sufficiently close to his subject, 
He goes too far and too frequently ahroad, 
What he has to tell in these discursive wandér. 
ings is very well told, but it has little reference 
to the Square. Scenes at Petworth, the 
differences between the free town of Hamburgh 
and the King of Denmark, the references to 
Charles and the sturdy Covenanting spirits of 
Scotland, and to the attempt of France to 
involve England in a quarrel with the Emperor 
of Germany ; these and similar matters, hard 
to connect with the simple subject of Leicester 
Square, deprive us, we fear, of many illus. 
trations of life in that locality which we should 
prefer to have found in the volume. Almost 
as wide apart from the subject are the views 
of Woodthorpe’ Manor House, Newton's 
quarters at Cambridge, and Hogarth’s house 
at Chiswick. These are very good in them. 
selves, but we should have much preferred in 
their place as many pictorial representations 
of men and manners in the Square, or in the 
immediately surrounding streets. 

The evidence of hurry in compiling this 
volume, or of oversight in revising the proofs, 
mars in a certain degree our enjoyment. Mr, 
Taylor speaks of Leicester Square as “the 
nursery and court of the first three Princes of 
Wales of the Hanoverian line,” whereas, the 
first of those three Princes was born in Han- 
over in 1683, and he did not occupy Leicester 
House before the year 1717. Mr. Taylor 
refers to “ Barber and Burford, of the Pan- 
orama,” which is certainly incorrect, as is the 
personal description given in the words, 
“Baron Albert Grant, M.P.” 

Mr. Taylor states that Waller “ dedicated a 
series of poems to her” (Dorothy Sidney), 
“under the name of ‘ Sacharissa.’” We know 
what Waller sang of, and to, ‘‘ Sacharissa,” at 
the time that he was also singing of, and to, 
“ Amoret,” but we are without knowledge of 
“a series of poems” dedicated to Dorothy 
Sidney. That Waller, a widower, ever pro 
posed marriage to her is a statement much 
to be questioned. That he ever loved her 
more seriously than in a Lord Foppington— 
‘‘stap my vitals!”—sort of way, we do not 
believe. He wrote a rather impudent letter to 
Dorothy’s sister, after Dorothy’s marriage, in- 
dicative of a saucy kind of indifference. When 
both met in long after years, and Dorothy 
asked when he would write such fine things of 
her as he once did, his reply was that he 
would write them when she became as young 
as she once was! It is time that the romance 
which has been built up about ‘‘ Sacharissa” 
should be reduced to its bald reality. Any 
way, it has nothing to do with Leicester 
Square. 

Indeed, the opening chapters are rather 
records of episodes in English history than a 
memoir of Leicester House. We are grateful 
to find ourselves there for an occasional 
moment or two, to see the wounded Algernon 
Sidney finding rest beneath the roof, or the 
Earl of Leicester gazing at an eclipse from 
the windows. The Queen of Bohemia went 
there for a few days to die, which ought 
not to have brought upon us the history of the 
War in the Palatinate. We find much com- 
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pensation for this in some domestic details, 
and only wish Mr. Taylor had given us more 
of them; for they take us fairly into the 
house at last, and we agree with Lord 
Leicester that, if not indeed merely a small 
house built for a gentleman, it was certainly 
not large enough for an ex-queen, whose men 
and maids would fain have had a royal foot- 
ing. When the poor lady died, Lord Leicester 
wrote to Lord Northumberland: “ My royal 
tenant is departed. It seems fate did not 
think it fit I should have the honour, which, 
indeed, I never much desired, to be the land- 
jord of a queen. It is a pity she lived not a 
few hours more, to die upon her wedding day.” 

After this event, Mr. Taylor's book begins 
to be really interesting. If he does not stick 
cose to the house and its inmates, he lingers 
in the locality, and we look on, with him, at a 
murder in Pall Mall and at a duel in the Square. 
It is true, we do not always feel quite sure of 
him as a local guide. He places Locket’s 
Ordinary “ near the site of George the Third’s 
statue.” Strype places it near Buckingham 
Court, Spring Gardens. “ Locket’s stands where 
gardens once did spring,” says Dr. King; and 
Peter Cunningham states that the famous 
Ordinary was “on the site of Drummond's 
Bank, at Charing Cross.” The narrative of 
the lords and gentlemen who quarrelled over 
their liquor at Locket’s, of the quarrel cul- 
minating in a duel in the Fields, between 
Captains Coote and French (in the darkest of 
a dark night), the attendant chairmen, the 
indifferent watch, and at last the stretching of 
Coote mortally wounded on the ground, and the 
scattering of the party, is the best told narrative 
in the book. After it, the glimpses of the Czar 
Peter tippling at Leicester House and Prince 
Eugene passing into and from the mansion 
seem but tame; yet are they not without 
picturesqueness; and, after all, the rabble 
huzzaed at Dr. Kelson’s chariot as loudly as 
at the Prince or the Czar. ‘We are all 
Czars here,” said the drayman, who was about 
to knock His Imperial Majesty into the mud, 
for assaulting him. As for Dr. Kelson’s 
chariot, “that cost 930/.,” it was, in Swift’s 
eyes, the finest that “‘ever was seen.” 

The concluding chapters deal with familiar 
men and things, with the painters, surgeons, 
remarkable inhabitants, and the various exhibi- 
tions which made the Square more or less 
famous. There is one name which we think 
ought not to be omitted when speaking of 
the Panorama, that of Mr. Henry Selous, who, 
for a quarter of a century, painted those 
noble scenes which delighted and instructed 
spectators of every age. It is not so much 
a wonder that the Panorama was a success for 
near upon fourscore years, the wonder is that 
it ever failed. 

With such materials as he has made use 
of, Mr. Taylor has put together a readable 
volume. If, instead of treading along the 
road which all historians of Leicester Square 
have trod, he had studied the newspapers of 
the last century, he would have found heaps 
of untouched material. We should have had 
less of Hogarth, Reynolds, Hunter, and Co., but 
we should have had more of real Leicester 
Square life, and of the events of which the 
Fields have been the theatre. Mr. Taylor 
Winds up his chronicle by recording the 
ceremony of the making over the enclosure to 
the Board of Works. But there were many 








more incidents to record than he has put 


down on paper. Some of them were ex- 
ceedingly significant, from the placard bearers, 
with their rather saucy legends, to the winged 
words of various spectators who freely aired 
their wit on this opportune occasion. 








The German Artillery in the Battles near Metz. 
Compiled from the Official Reports of the 
Artillery by E. Hoffbauer. Translated by 
Capt. Holbst, R.A. (H. S. King & Co.) 


Ir would seem as if the publication of books 
connected with the Franco-Prussian war would 
never cease; but in the case of this book the 
subject is of such special interest that the 
author is quite justified in rushing into print. 
Whether the German artillery did really ac- 
complish all that it asserts that it performed 
in the late war signifies little, for it is very 
certain that its moral effect contributed largely 
to the success of the German arms. It would 
be very interesting could we learn the precise 
number of men killed and wounded by 
artillery during the campaign. We suspect 
that the figures would somewhat disgust 
gunners, and that it would turn out that in 
land battles, at all events, batteries are in 
comparison with battalions little more than 
bogies, whose terrors disappear if boldly faced. 
Still, as the moral is to the material as ten to 
one in war, and mankind is easily impressed 
by a noise, artillery is no doubt a formidable 
arm. We are, therefore, glad to hear how the 
Germans employed it in the three sanguinary 
battles round Metz. Mixed up with a chronicle 
of the performances of the artillery is much 
writing relating to the tactical operations 
generally, and we must say that the passages 
dealing with the cavalry and infantry are not 
the least interesting portions of the book. 

In the battle of Borny the object of the 
Germans was to detain the retreating foe as 
long as possible, and, naturally, the artillery 
played an important part from the very first. 
We find, therefore, that the action had hardly 
commenced when several batteries, placed 300 
paces in rear of their own skirmishers, opened 
fire “‘on the enemy’s infantry and artillery 
with evidently good effect at ranges of between 
900 and 1,300 paces.” We may observe 
that the qualifications “evidently” and “ ap- 
parently ” are frequently employed throughout 
the book, especially when the ranges are 
spoken of as great. The battle of Borny 
ought never to have been fought, for it was 
evidently of the utmost importance for the 
French to fall back on Chalons with all speed, 
for its position on the Moselle had become 
since the victories of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia strategically untenable. The following 
extract, which, we believe, accurately describes 
events, must therefore be considered as very 
damning to Bazaine :— 

“Tt is remarkable that the night of the 13th of 
August passed away without any of the numerous 
trains being passed over the river by means of 
the two available stone bridges and the railway 
bridge. The orders published on the evening of 
the 13th were still in force. The army will be ready 
to march at 5 a.M. to-morrow. Every man is to 
carry provisions for three days, and the Intendant 
General is to take as many rations as possible,” &c. 

An order was indeed issued from head- 
quarters limiting the officers’ baggage to the 
utmost, but probably was not obeyed very 
strictly, for Col. Fay makes this a subject of 





reproach against Marshal Bazaine; and, in- 
deed, according to French accounts, the Army 
of the Rhine resembled that of Darius in the 
amount of its baggage. 

The passage of the river was not commenced 
until early on the 14th. No wonder then that 
at four in the afternoon three army corps were 
“ still on the right bank.” It has been urged 
that as soon as retreat had been decided on, 
the French engineers should have constructed 
a large number of supplementary temporary 
bridges. Unfortunately the pontoon train 
had been lost at Forbach, and a sudden rise 
of water in the night between the 12th and 
13th had partially destroyed some of the 
trestle bridges which had been constructed, 
and sunk the shore-ends of others. We cannot, 
however, accept this as an excuse, for there 
was a large force of engineers with the army, 
and materials for constructing barrel and raft 
bridges must have abounded at Metz. Had 
the engineers displayed ordinary energy on 
this occasion, in all probability the battles of 
Mars la Tour and Gravelotte would have been 
avoided. Even, however, allowing that it was 
through no fault of Bazaine that the whole 
French army was not across the Moselle by 
noon on the 14th of August, his tactical dis- 
positions during the battle of Borny are open 
to censure. It was evident that the Germans 
wished to detain him, and he ought, therefore, 
to have declined to fight anything but a rear- 
guard action. As to the manner in which 
the German artillery were handled during the 
battle, there is not much to be said. The 
Germans wished to commence a serious action 
as quickly as possible. They, therefore, pro- 
fited by the mobility of their artillery, which, 
instead of, as in former years, being only brought 
into the fight when the mass of the infantry 
was employed, was, from the first, hurried to 
the front without reference to the movements 
of the bodies of troops to which the batteries 
were attached. Thus it happened that, “in 
the first stage, the opening of the battle, 
the greater part of the artillery was employed.” 
Another feature of the battle was that batteries 
had more than once to fire at short range 
case shot against infantry attacking them. 
The success which ensued showed that, save 
against very determined infantry, especially 
favoured by the nature of the ground, artillery 
can, from its own resources, provide for its 
own defence without the aid of escorts. In 
one instance a German battery drove off hostile 
skirmishers only 400 yards distant with case. 

That Bazaine, after he had been enlightened 
by the events of the battle of Borny, was not 
so much in the dark as has been generally 
supposed, is shown by the fact that, on the 
evening of the 15th, the Marshal had issued 
orders that the army should get under arms 
at 4°30 a.m. the following morning, stating 
his opinion that the 2nd and 6th corps would 
come into collision on that day with part of 
the enemy's force, the strength of which was 
conjectured to be 30,000 men. Further delays 
in the march of the corps in rear decided the 
Marshal, on the 16th, to postpone the move- 
ment till noon, so that the 3rd and 4th might 
come into line with the remainder of the army. 
Moreover, he wrote significantly, as follows, 
to Marshal Lebceuf, who, on the preceding 
day, had taken over the command of the 
3rd corps, Decaen being wounded, “At your 
request, I postpone the march of the army till 
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noon this day. Order the divisions in rear to 
concentrate without delay. There is no enemy 
on your right flank. From Gorze alone danger 
is to be expected.” How little the army 
profited by its commander’s correct appreciation 
of the situation is well known. De Fortou’s 
cavalry division guarded the front, and at 
8 a.m. some of their patrols returned to camp 
and reported that there were no strong hostile 
bodies in the neighbourhood. About an hour 
or an hour and a half later, Prussian shells 
fell in De Fortou’s camp ; “ great confusion 
happened, for it happened that the baggage 
of De Fortou’s division had just arrived, 
blocking the narrow street of Vionville and 
the high road. Panic-stricken, the civilian 
drivers turned their waggons and horses to 
the right about. Maurat’s dragoons, with some 
of their horses unsaddled, followed them. All 
fled to the rear in confusion.” 

With regard to the special action of the 
German artillery in the battle of Mars la 
Tour, we gather the following facts. The 
artillery at the commencement of the action 
sought to throw the enemy into confusion, 
and thus delay their march till the German 
infantry could come up; and this object it 
accomplished. Owing to “the improvised cha- 
racter of the battle” as well as to the nature 
of the ground was it due that the batteries 
frequently came into action at points distant 
from the infantry and cavalry to which they 
belonged. The artillery was much employed 
in masses of from four to eight batteries. Again 
was case shot, at ranges of from between 300 
and 400 paces, employed against attacking 
infantry, but the general range was between 
800 and 4,000 paces. The latter extreme 
range was, however, only used when the wings 
of the German army sought to afford each 
other a reciprocal defence. The damage to 
material was so slight as to justify the opinion 
“that less attention should be paid to dis- 
abling guns than to disabling men and horses.” 
The experience of the battle taught the Ger- 
mans that, owing to the great expenditure of 
ammunition in modern war, the first line of 
waggons of the ammunition columns should 
follow the troops closely. 

The battles of Borny and Mars la Tour were 
stoutly contested on both sides, and a by no 
means small number of troops took part in 
them. They were, however, mere skirmishes, 
as compared with the battle of Gravelotte. 
The French occupied a position which, natur- 
ally strong, had been rendered still more so 
by the art of the engineer. The French 
artillery was extremely well posted, being in 
many instances so thoroughly concealed that 
the German batteries could only aim at the 
flash of the hostile guns. The French mitrail- 
leuses also proved themselves on that day very 
effective, as may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract, referring to some German guns 
which came into action near Malmaison :— 
“There the batteries sustained heavy losses, 
which were occasioned more by the enemy’s 
mitrailleurs than his guns, although these 
were superior in numbers and more advan- 
tageously posted.” But we cannot undertake 
to review all the tangled events of the bloody 
day which resulted in the complete shutting 
up of Bazaine’s army in Metz. We, therefore, 
hasten to make a few general comments on 
the employment of the German artillery. As 
at Mars la Tour, it was for the most part 





brought into action in masses. Also, as in 
the latter battle, the batteries were frequently 
separated from the bodies of troops to which 
they belonged. The ranges varied between 
800 and 4,000 paces, with the exception of one 
battery posted on the other side of the Moselle, 
which fired at a distance of 5,000 paces. The 
shortest ranges for offensive purposes varied 
from 800 to 1,200 paces. Artillery was 
several times withdrawn from action, and 
employed in other parts of the field. The 
German guns several times fired into their 
own troops,—first, when firing over their own 
troops at long and unknown ranges; second, 
in close and intersected ground when smoke, 
dust or twilight obscured the view, or when 
the sun shone in the faces of the gunners ; 
third, during hasty pursuits made when it 
was growing dark by detachments after the 
capture of posts; fourth, when batteries 
brought up from the rear came within range 
of hostile artillery firing at German guns 
already in action; fifth, during assaults on 
the enemy’s flank in the obscurity of the 
evening. In conclusion, we may observe that 
this book, though rather dry, is well worth 
the attention, not only of artillery, but also of 
other officers; for itis evident that, if an 
infantry or cavalry general is not master of 
the general principles of artillery tactics, a 
large portion of the direction of the fight 
necessarily falls into the hands of the officer 
commanding the batteries attached to his 
command. 








Bibliotheque Imperiale Publique de St. Péters- 
bourg. Catalogue dela Section des Russica, 
ou Ecrits sur la Russie en Langues Etran- 
geres. 2tomes. (St. Pétersbourg.) 


THE Imperial Public Library of St. Peters- 
burg may well be proud of the admirable 
Catalogue which it has recently issued of the 
books, written in foreign languages about 
Russia, which it contains. It has every merit 
of which a catalogue can justly boast, being 
arranged on a simple plan, and conscientiously 
executed, giving a sufficiently full description 
of every book without entering into unneces- 
sary details, and being provided with a classi- 
fied index at the end, which renders the work 
complete, and enables every reader to consult 
it with facility. We heartily congratulate the 
staff of the library on the excellent manner in 
which they have completed their laborious 
undertaking. The majority of the books 
which of late years have been written about 
Russia by foreigners have no great value, 
being for the most part the random recollec- 
tions of hurried tourists, or the feeble com- 
pilations of booksellers’ hacks. But there 
was a time when works of a very different 
nature were produced by Russia’s guests, 
diaries and descriptions which gave such 
accurate accounts of the country, as not only 
served to instruct the countrymen and con- 
temporaries of the writers, but were destined 
to prove of the greatest assistance to future 
generations of Russian historical scholars. 
Many of these books were written by ambas- 
sadors from various Courts, who naturally 
enjoyed special advantages, and in many 
cases turned them to excellent account. To 
this class, for instance, belong the admirable 
works by the Baron Sigismund von Herber- 
stein, by Dr. Giles Fletcher, and by Sir 
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Jerome Horsey, which were translated 
reprinted not long ago by the Hakluyt Society. 
To these and similar books of travel the Rug. 
sian historians of the present day freely ao. 
knowledge themselves deeply indebted. 

Russia is a land of conflagrations, and, even 
in these days of peace and science, it is not 
unusual to hear of a town being partially 
burnt down, of a village being utterly con. 
sumed. Wooden houses burn fast, and, ip 
summer, when the walls and roofs have beep 
exposed, day after day, to the full blaze of the 
sun, the fire leaps from building to building 
with wonderful rapidity. It is not to be 
wondered at then that, in olden times, when 
the land was a prey to civil wars or foreign 
invasions, the Russian cities were frequently 
reduced to mere heaps of ashes, and that the 
priceless records of the past, which had been 
deposited in their churches, monasteries, and 
palaces, too often perished along with their 
less precious storehouses. The consequence 
is, that the early history of Russia is involved 
in such obscurity as renders speciaily welcome 
every ray of light which is thrown upon the 
subject from without. Nor is the assistance 
less grateful which is given to the explorer of 
a later period of Russian history by foreign 
witnesses, for Russian literature is still only 
in its youth, centuries having gone by and seen 
it, like the hero of one of the most popular 
among Russian folk-tales, content to remain 
long in a state of childish feebleness. Of late 
years a remarkable activity has been shown 
by the Russian learned societies, and by some 
enthusiastic scholars, in publishing hitherto 
inedited texts, and therefore an enormous 
mass of historical material, which every month 
grows huger, threatens to crush the student 
who ventures to grapple with its accumulated 
weight. But the great majority of Westem 
scholars will find these stores of no avail for 
them, and, therefore, they will be dependent 
for their knowledge of the past and present of 
Russia on the works referred to in the Cata- 
logue now before us—one which will be of the 
greatest value to all who wish to know what 
has been said about the country in tongues 
generally considered articulate. 








Autobiographical Recollections of the Medical 
Profession, By J.B. Clarke. (Churchill) 
AccorDING to the title-page of this volume, 
Mr. Clarke writes the autobiography of other 
people. It is a slip-slop sort of title-page, with 
an epigram from Virgil, which is incorrectly 
printed. This does not promise much for the 
book, and the book does not realize a bit more 
than the free-and-easy title-page promises. 
The details, however, though unskilfully 
handled, are often very amusing, and Mr. 
Clarke has probably trusted to the amusement 
afforded by the details, and has not much 
troubled himself about the handling of them. 
Mr. Clarke carries us back half a century, 
when half the medical practitioners were 
uneducated men, who had been apprentices 
behind counters, and there picked up the very 
little they very imperfectly knew, and were 
not at all particular as to how they applied 
their ignorance. About the same time, the 
hospital appointments were in the hands of 
hospital surgeons, and the most accompli 
student had no chance of obtaining one, 
“unless he were connected with the staff, by 
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— 
family or other ties, or had a large command 
of capital.” Where the family party did not 
divide the appointments among them, the 

eons had been the “apprentices” of their 
predecessors, to whom they had given enor- 
mous premiums, with the understanding that 
they were to be so appointed. Students 
whose fathers had large provincial practice, 
with reasons for often calling in some hospital 
surgeon, were also always considered proper 
objects for advancement. The young gentle- 
men of the present day, who sometimes com- 
plain of unfairness in the disposal of hospital 
appointments, have no idea of the shameless 
way in which these appointments were made 
in the first quarter of the present century. 

The Lancet fell into the hospitals like a 
destructive bomb. It first exploded amongst 
the “doctors” in 1823. The name of 
“Wakley,” the proprietor and editor, became 
as execrable to the ruling surgical -families as 
that of Cobbett to the ultra-Tories. To 
Wakley not even the Holy of Holies of surgery 
was sacred. He contrived to obtain reports of 
hospital lectures, which he published. He 
defied and triumphed over all attempts to 
obstruct him. He not only printed but criti- 
cized the lectures, and he often scarified the 
lecturers. He pelted them with the grossest 
abuse, he called them by the most ridiculous 
of nick-names. A bull in a china-shop is 
a familiar type of lamentable breakage, 
but the bull was a lamb compared with 
Wakley among the hospital surgeons. There 
was a Vindictiveness about him which, as we 
now read the early numbers of the Lancet, 
seems absolutely appalling. His fearlessness 
would have had a heroic touch about it, had 
it not sometimes resembled the frenzy of a 
madman dancing in a gunpowder manufactory 
with a torch in each hand. He wrote his 
famous account of Mr. Bransby Cooper's 
failure in a case of lithotomy with a sort 
of exultant shriek that he would ruin Cooper, 
or Cooper should ruin him. Bransby Cooper 
entered an action against Wakley, who was 
his own lawyer, and had not a fool for his 
client. Bransby Cooper, indeed, obtained a 
verdict, with 100/. damages, but his peace of 
mind was ruined for ever. 

The Lancet, notwithstanding its peculiarities, 
effected, in the end, much good. It grew more 
civil, but Mr. Clarke, who belonged to the 
staff in its less impudent days, seems to regret 
the old reckless period. He speaks with a 
mingled pride and regret of Wardrop, one of 
Wakley’s lieutenants, and makes note of his 
“seurrility,” his “venom,” his “ inimitable 
abuse,” and “his happy and appropriate coin- 
age of nick-names.” 

After leaving the history of the Lancet, Mr. 
Clarke proceeds to sketch the professional 
men, from the senior surgeons to the resur- 
tectionists, who were to the surgeons some- 
thing like what the bellows-blower is to the 
organist. The Anatomy Act was as hateful to 
the resurrectionists as the Lancet was to the 
old-school surgeons. In fact, it did away with 
them. Any surgeon, Mr. Clarke tells us, 
“who recollects the passing of the Anatomy 
Act, will remember how, for three or four 
years after, he was frequently in the evening 
Waited on by an ill-looking rascal who solicited 
assistance. ‘I was one of them, sir,’ he would 


say, ‘who’s lost their work by the Anatomy 
Poor fellows! their work often in- 
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volved a little—or, rather, a good deal—of 
murder ; but then, the interests of humanity 
and those of the profession— ! 

The personal sketches are the best things in 
this rather desultory book. The personages, 
however, are so many, that we can only notice 
the most eccentric in a crowd, many of whom 
bear names forgotten in and out of the profes- 
sion. There is Dermott, lecturing to his class 
(at his own house) on surgery, politics, and 
punch, and making a point of setting up late 
on class-nights, in order that he might be 
ready to bail any pupil who had been taken 
drunk to the watch-house! There is Dr. Epps, 
who, if a student in botany called a plant the 
“ anythingarian,” was not able to correct him. 
Next, we meet with the gentleman who carried 
off the Fothergill gold medal for an essay which 
the Committee of the Medical Society in Bolt 
Court (who awarded it) particularly requested 
that he would not publish! Later, we are in- 
troduced to a meeting of the Royal Medico- 
Botanical Society. There, “‘the keeper of a 
herb-bath, under the auspices of the president, 
read a paper to show that influenza, at that 
time epidemic, was caused by the cows eating 
buttercups, which in that season were most pro- 
lific.” Clever and slovenly John Foote passes 
near us, careless as to cleanliness, whether of 
skin or dress; and we see able Sigmond in his 
elegant home in Dover Street, and, unfortunate 
in speculation, dying at past fourscore, an 
object of charity, in Paris. It is more 
pleasant to see some of the bearers of great 
names at the work by which they achieved 
greatness ; and it may be well to remind stu- 
dents who sit “reading” till ‘‘the wee sma’ 
hours,” that Astley Cooper and Benjamin 
Brodie “invariably pursued their anatomical 
studies and literary labours in the early part 
of the day, when they could ‘leave the load 
of yesterday behind.’” Study and expe- 
rience brought some of these great surgeons 
to different conclusions. Liston insisted, in 
his lectures, on the necessity of “losing as little 
blood as possible in amputations of the thigh.” 
At the same moment, Wardrop, in Ais lectures, 
“was urging on the very contrary doctrine.” 

The most curious figure in the crowd of 
surgeons is one who never was a surgeon— 
John Harrison Curtis. He had been a dis- 
penser in a naval hospital, whence he came up 
to London, where he settled as an aurist. He 
published books and delivered lectures, which 
other and able men wrote for him, for filthy 
lucre. Royalty patronized him, and Curtis 
lived right royally, till he was bold enough to 
encounter surgeons of eminence, who not only 
discovered him to be an impostor, but pro- 
claimed the discovery and the sham. Curtis 
was reduced to poverty; he took alms from 
his former footman, and he died, far away 
from London, insane. Mr. Clarke speaks in 
a contemptuous tone of aurists. “Is it, or is 
it not, a fact,” he asks, “that there are two 
classes of diseases of the ear,—one of them 
curable, the other incurable? Any one can 
treat the first class with success, but no one 
the second.” It may be added here, that if 
royalty helped Curtis, it had not the same 
effect with abler men. ‘Mr. Clarke,” said 
Robert Keate to the author, “my connexion 
with royalty has been my ruin.” He had 
attended four sovereigns, who paid him shab- 
bily. One of them did worse, dying nine 
thousand pounds in the surgeon’s debt. 









There are some deep shadows in these light 
sketches. Among them is the fierce anta- 
gonism of some of these professional men. A 
strong personal dislike prevailed between 
Liston and Elliotson, “and each of them lost 
no opportunity in annoying the other.” At 
Westminster Hospital, to which Hale Thomp- 
son (having married the Treasurer’s daughter) 
was appointed one of the surgeons, we witness 
intrigue and open warfare between Thompson 
and the Guthries. The affair was so bad, “ it 
no doubt ruined Thompson,” says Mr. Clarke, 
who, feeling for his profession, suggests that 
“it would be well for us, on all occasions, to 
wash our dirty linen at home.” Grainger, the 
founder of the Webb Street School, and most 
accomplished and successful as a lecturer and 
an anatomist, was “‘ the object of jealousy and 
something more to some of his rivals in the 
Council of the College of Surgeons.” Grainger 
conquered in this contest, but at the cost of 
his life. Marshall Hall, against even more 
bitter enemies, conquered too—not, indeed, at 
such a cost ; but this hostility embittered his 
life for many years. Again, we are told that 
Knighton was jealous of Wardrop’s relations 
with George the Fourth, and Mr. Clarke 
believes that “when Knighton could safely 
insult Wardrop he did so.” Sir William must 
have met his match, for Wardrop was noted 
for his foul coarseness of speech at a time 
when much coarseness found a species of 
toleration. Liston, who could himself be a 
stern opponent, found intense enmity in some 
of his colleagues at the North London Hospital, 
“who lost no opportunity in worrying and 
depreciating him”; but then Liston, in his 
early days, “ran down most of the leading 
surgeons, and, in some instances, used the 
most unjustifiable language when referring to 
them,” not altogether though without provo- 
cation. In Scotland, antagonism between pro- 
fessional brethren was as bitter as in England. 
When the Edinburgh mob was ready to murder 
Robert Knox for his dealings with resurrec- 
tionists, whom he did not take for murderers, 
as they were, his brethren were as savage 
against him as the mob. These men could 
never agree to differ; and when Wade could 
not accept the “ perineal section” of Syme, 
he denounced it in “ unmeasured terms.” Mr. 
Clarke himself is not always “measured” in 
his terms. Of all the great men “ among us,” 
he says that; Robert Keate was the only man 
he ever knew who could spread a linseed 
poultice ; as for the College in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, he calls it “that cauldron of hostile 
ingredients.” 

Mr. Clarke has much to learn as a writer, 
not only as to method but also as to matter. 
He says, both impertinently and amusingly, 
of the burial of Charles the First, that “ the 
brutal Puritans forbade the funeral rites of 
the church by military violence.” This sort 
of thing can only be noticed in order to be 
censured. We may also recommend Mr. 
Clarke to thoroughly revise his book before 
he puts forth another edition ; and especially 
to polish up his Latin. “ Nil mortuis nisi 
bonum” is a reading of an old line which 
would not go down in the “ cauldron of hostile 
ingredients” in Lincoln's Inn Fields. With 
a little care he may greatly improve a book 
which even as it is is amusing, though too 
often desultory and discursive. 
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The Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, Bishop 
of Dunkeld. With Memoir, Notes, and 
Glossary. By John Small, M.A. 4 vols. 
(Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

Tue latter part of the fifteenth and beginning 

of the sixteenth century—a period almost 

barren in the annals of English poetry—was 
marked by a remarkable series of distinguished 
poets in Scotland. After the death of Chaucer 
and Gower, it seemed as if their mantle, which 
descended upon the Scottish king, James the 

First, was destined to find an abiding resting- 

place in the northern kingdom. During this 

period flourished Dunbar, Henryson, Merser, 

Harry the Minstrel, Gawin Douglas, Bellenden, 

Kennedy, and Lyndesay. Of these, although 

the palm of excellence must, beyond all doubt, 

be awarded to Dunbar,—next to Burns, pro- 
bably the greatest poet of his country,—the 
voice of contemporaries, as well as of the 
age that immediately followed, pronounced in 
favour of him, who 
in a barbarous age 
Gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page— 
Gawin Douglas. This was to some extent 
undoubtedly due to the family and personal 
distinction of Douglas; largely also to the 
more ambitious character of his compositions, 
and the fact that, being in the “heich heroic 
staitlie stile,” and—the original ones at least 

—of the allegorical character, then so highly 

esteemed, they bulked larger in the eyes of 

contemporaries than the exquisite lyrics, light 
polished satires, and short vers de société of 

Dunbar. Thus it was that Sir David Lynde- 

say, reviewing the great poets who had pre- 

ceded him, wrote :— 
Allace for one, quhilk lamp wes of this land, 
Of eloquence the flowand balmy strand, 
And in our Inglis Rethorick the Rose, 
As of rubeis the Charbunckle bene chose ! 
And as Phebus dois Cynthia precell, 
So Gawane Dowglas, Byschope of Dunkell, 
Had, quhen he wes into this land on lyue, 
Abufe vulgare Poetis prerogatyue, 
Boith in pratick and speculatioun ; 
I saye no moir, gude redaris may discriue 
His worthy workis, in nowmer mo than fyue ; 
And speciallye his trew translatioun 
Off Virgill, quhilk bene consolatioun 
To cunnyng men to know his gret ingyne, 
Als weill in natural science as deuyne. 

Allowing, however, for all circumstances 
which may have unduly influenced the judg- 
ment of contemporaries, it cannot be denied 
that Douglas’s poetical merits were of a high 
order ; while his existing works plainly declare 
that he was capable of still higher things, and 
that, had he not prematurely and violently 
diverted his energies from literature to the 
paths of ecclesiastical and political ambition, 
he might have taken a leading, if not the 
leading, place among his country’s poets. 

A younger son of the fifth Earl of Angus, 
the celebrated Archibald-Bell-the-Cat, who in 
daring yielded to none of the ambitious and 
turbulent chiefs of his family, young Gawin 
(his name is variously spelt by himself and 
contemporaries, as Gawin, Gawing, Gawyn, 
Gawyne, Gawen, Gawane; and we should 
have preferred any of these to Mr. Small’s 
modernized form with a v) was born in 1474 
or 1475, and liberally educated with a view 
to the church. He studied at St. Andrew’s, 
where he took his master’s degree in 1494, 
and is supposed to have thereafter spent a 
short time in France and other foreign coun- 
tries; but already, in 1496, having taken 





priest’s orders, he was preferred to the living 
of Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire, and, soon 
after, to the Rectory of Hawch, or Prestonkirk, 
near his father’s castle of Tantallon, in East 
Lothian. In 1501 he was created Dean or 
Provost of the Collegiate Church of St. Giles 
in Edinburgh, an appointment which he held 
in peace for twelve years, till the death of so 
many of the higher Scotch ecclesiastics round 
their king on the field of Flodden gave rise to 
that scramble for the vacant sees in which 
Douglas all too eagerly joined, and the results 
of which embittered and finally shortened the 
rest of hisdays. The marriage of the widowed 
Queen, Margaret Tudor, with his nephew, the 
boyish Earl of Angus, raised Gawin to a 
position of influence and responsibility near 
the throne, from which he naturally formed 
great expectations of preferment; but the 
disgust of the nation with the conduct of the 
Queen, and the consequent formation of the 
French party under the lead of the Duke of 
Albany, with the final estrangement of the 
Queen from her husband, brought on the 
overthrow of the Douglases, and Gawin was 
involved in the common ruin of his family. 
Disappointed successively of the Abbacy of 
Arbroath, the Archbishopric of St. Andrew’s, 
and the Chancellorship of the kingdom, each 
when the object of his ambition seemed already 
within his grasp, it was with great difficulty, 
and amid humiliating circumstances, that he 
at length found himself in undisputed posses- 
sion of the bishopric of Dunkeld, nearly two 
years after receiving the presentation. Five 
years later the Duke of Albany returned from 
France, and Douglas was sent by the Angus 
party to England to engage the aid of Henry 
the Eighth against their rival, with a final 
destination to Rome, apparently to secure the 
assistance of the Pope. While he was in 
England, war was declared between this country 
and the united power of Scotland and France, 
on which Douglas’s opponents profited by his 
absence in the enemy's country to get him 
deposed from his bishopric, outlawed, and 
banished from Scotland asa traitor. Wearied 
and broken in spirit, Douglas fell sick of the 
plague, which then visited London, and, in 
September, 1522, died “in the house of his 
old friend Thomas, Lord Dacre, in St. Clement’s 
parish. At the time of his death he was in 
the forty-eighth year of his age. Agreeably 
to his own injunctions, he was buried “in the 
Hospital Church of the Savoy,” where, till the 
fire of ten years ago, a brass tablet marked 
the place of his interment with that of Thomas 
Halsey, bishop of Leighlin, who died at the 
same time. 

It was in his earlier years, and before the 
battle of Flodden brought him to meddle with 
politics, that Gawin Douglas gained his poetic 
fame. A youthful translation of Ovid's ‘ De 
Remedio Amoris,’ written, it is suggested, 
“to cure himself of an early attachment, 
which, by the rules of the Church, he could 
not continue consistently with his intention of 
entering into holy orders,” appears to be 
entirely lost, though it may have been one of 
the works “in nowmer mo than fyue” known 
to Lyndesay, only three of which are now in 
existence. His ‘Palice of Honour’ was 
written while he was rector of Hawch, and, 
as is suggested by Dr. Laing, perhaps obtained 
for him the provostship of St. Giles. Here, 
probably, he wrote his other original poem of 





‘ King Hart,’ and here his translation of Virgil 
was completed, on the 22nd of July, 1513 
the year of Flodden—at the close of which he 
bids adieu to poetry, promising to direct his 
labours henceforth to “ the common weil and 
Goddis gloir.” That he unfeignedly meant to 
do so, we doubt not ; with Prof. Huxley also 
we agree, that his duties as a man and as 
a citizen held precedence over his duties as a 
poet ; only, one regrets that the way in which 
he sought the good of the “common weil” 
should have in it so much which looked like 
self-seeking ! 

The ‘Palice of Honour’ is an allegorical 
poem, the outline of which may have been 
suggested by Chaucer’s ‘Temple of Fame.’ 
The writer beholds in a vision the cavalcades 
of Minerva and Diana, the Court of Venus, 
and the Court of the Muses ; in the company 
of the latter, he is, after devious wanderings, 
at length lifted to an eminence whence he 
beholds the Palace of Honour, where in a 
mirror were displayed the famous lives and 
deeds of the great ones of the past, and also 
the unsuccessful struggles of the wicked to 
enter. Among the celebrities, it is interesting 
to find several of the mythical and traditionary 
characters of English and Scottish story :— 

I saw Raf Coilzear with his thrawin brow, 

Crabit Johne the Reif, and auld Cowkelbyis sow ; 

And how the wran came owt of Ailssay ; 

And Piers Plowman that maid his workmen fow ; 
Greit Gowmakmorne and Fyn Makcoul, and how 
Thay sould be goddis in Ireland as they say ; 

Thair saw I Maitland vpon auld Beird Gray ; 

Robene Hude, and Gilbert with the quhite hand, 

How Hay of Nauchtoun flew in Madin land. 

The reference to “ Piers Plowman” isinterest- 
ing, in view of the fact that in his other 
extant poem of ‘King Hart,’ an allegory of 
the progress of human life, and of the struggles 
of Dame Pleasance and her attendants, Dame 
Beauty and Wantonness, against Conscience, 
Reason, and Chastity, for possession of the 
heart of man, Douglas shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the great work of William 
Langland, whom, by the way, Mr. Small, 
notwithstanding his acknowledgment of the 
assistance of Mr. Skeat, unaccountably speaks 
of as John Langland. 

More celebrated than either of Douglas's 
original poems is his translation of “the xiii. 
Bukes of Eneados of the famose poete Virgill 
into Scottis metir,”—a work which, notwith- 
standing a tendency to diffuseness and other 
faults of the time, has almost universally been 
praised as at once a faithful and felicitous 
rendering of the original. Its interest and 
value are largely increased by original Intro- 
duction, Prologues to the different books, 
Conclusion, &c., in which Douglas shows to 
greater advantage as a poet than anywhere 
else in his writings. Mr. Small justly says,— 

“In the Prologues to the thirteen books of 
which Douglas’s translation of Virgil consists ” 
(the thirteenth being the additional book of Maphzus 
Vegius transporting Alneas to heaven), “ we find 
descriptive passages equal, if not superior, to any 
which exist in the whole range of Scottish poetry- 
The dreary picture of Winter in the seventh Pro- 
logue, the glowing description of May in the 
twelfth, and the beauties of an evening in June in 
the thirteenth, have justly attracted much attention, 
and show that their author was a man of accurate 
observation and original thought. His other Pro- 
logues display a great noototes of human nature, 
and contain pointed observations on the manners 
and pursuits of mankind.” 


The twelfth Prologue has been often 
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modernized and paraphrased, but all these 
adaptations fall short of the nervous power 
and gushing melody of the original :— 
Dame Naturis menstralis on that other part, 
Thayr blyséful bay entonyng every art, 
To beyt thar amouris of thar nychtis baill, 
The merll, the mavys, and the nychtingale, 
With mery notis myrthfully furth brest, 
Enforsing thame quha mycht do clynk it best. 
The cowschet crowdis and pirkis on the rys, 
The styrlyng changis diuers stevynnys nys, 
The sparrow chyrmis in the wallis clyft, 
Goldspynk and lyntquhyte fordynnand the lyft ; 
The gukgo galis, and so quytteris the quaill, 
Quhill ryveris rerdys, schawis, and every vaill, 
And tender twistis trymlys on the treis, 
For byrdis sang and bemyng of the beis 
In warblis dulce of hevynly armonyis 
The larkis, lowd releschand in the skyis, 
Lovys thair lege with tonys curyus, 
Baith to dame Natur, and the fresche Venus, 
Rendryng hie lawdis in thair obseruance, 
Quhais suguryt throtis mayd glayd hartis dans, 
And al small fowlis singis in the spray : 
Welcum the lord of lycht, and lamp of day, 
Welcum fostyr of tendir herbys grene, 
Welcum qwyknar of flurist flowris schene, 
Welcum support of euery rute and vane, 
Welcum confort of alkynd frute and grane, 
Welcum the byrdis beyld apon the breyr, 
Welcum maister and rewlar of the yeyr, 
Welcum weilfar of husbandis at the plewis, 
Welcum reparar of woddis, treis, and bewis, 
Welcum depayntar of the blomyt medis, 
Welcum the lyfe of euery thing that spredis, 
Welcum stourour of alkynd bestiall, 
Welcum be thi brycht bemis gladand all! 


The language of Douglas occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the Early Lowland 
Scotch of the fourteenth century, which was 
identical with the old Northern English, and 
the Middle Scotch of the sixteenth, when the 
language, through orthographical peculiarities, 
and Celtic, French and classical influences, 
attained its greatest dissimilarity to English. 
The spelling also in which his works have 
come down to us surpasses in irregularity 
that of the language a century earlier, or half- 
acentury later; and this added to peculiarities 
in the rhythm and uncertainty in the accentua- 
tion of proper names renders the translation 
of the Eneid hard reading to the beginner ; 
but these surface difficulties are soon sur- 
mounted, and the genuine merits of the work 
amply repay the necessary trouble. While 
still in manuscript, it became apparently well 
known to the author’s contemporaries ; and the 
best proof of the estimation in which it was 
held is to be found in the fact that the version 
of the second and fourth books of Virgil by 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, celebrated as 


the first specimen of English blank verse,’ 


transfers many passages from the translation 
of Douglas, with no more than verbal altera- 
tions, as is instanced by Mr. Small after Dr. 
Nott, in the following among other pas- 


sages :— 
DOUGLAS. 


The Greikis chiftanis, irkit of the weir, 

By past or than sa mony langsum zeir 

And oft rebutit by fataile destany, 

Ane huige hors, like ane greit hill, in hy 

Craftelie thai wrocht in wirschip of Pallas. 
SURREY. 

The Greek’s chieftans all irked with the war 

Wherein they wasted had so many years, 

And oft repulsed by fatal destiny, 

A huge horse made, high raised like a hill, 

By the divine science of Minerva. 

The esteem in which the work was held is 
also evidenced by the number of excellent 
MSS. of it, dating to within a few years of its 
composition, which still exist. Two of these 
are in the Library of the University of Edin- 








burgh ; one in that of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, containing marginal notes in Douglas’s 
own hand ; one in Lambeth Library, and one 
in the collection of the Marquis of Bath. It 
was printed (inaccurately) by William Cop- 
land, at London, in 1553, and with much care 
and zeal at Edinburgh, in 1710, by Ruddiman, 
whose edition marked an era in Scottish biblio- 
graphy, as its valuable glossary did in the 
study of the language. It was printed for 
the Bannatyne Club in 1839, in two quarto 
volumes; a third, to contain introduction, 
notes, and glossary, having never appeared. 
‘King Hart’ exists only in the Maitland MS. 
at Cambridge, whence it was printed, with 
many misreadings, by John Pinkerton, in 
1786. Of the ‘Palice of Honour’ no MS. 
is known, and we owe its preservation to an 
edition printed at London by William Cop- 
land, at the same time, and with the same inac- 
curacy, as the ‘ Eneid,’ and to a much better 
edition by Henrie Charteris, Edinburgh, 1579, 
which has thrice been reprinted within the 
last hundred years. Curiously enough, no 
complete collection of Gawin Douglas’s extant 
works has been printed previous to the edition 
now before us, which is uniform with the 
series of “ Ancient Scottish Poets” issued by 
the publisher, whereof Dunbar, Lyndesay, 
and Henryson have already appeared, under 
the scholarly editorship of Dr. David Laing. 
We heartily congratulate both publisher and 
author upon the justice which has at length 
been done to Douglas. Mr. Small has evi- 
dently made his work a labour of love; and 
he will earn the thanks of every friend of 
Scottish Literature for the loving care, per- 
severance, and accuracy with which he has 
edited the poems, and collected everything 
that was capable of throwing light upon them 
and their author. The introductory biogra- 
phical sketch,—in which the editor has satisfac- 
torily settled some contested points in the life 
of Douglas, such as his alleged connexion 
with Hawick and Herriot,—the account of 
the poems, and of the manuscripts and early- 
printed editions which have preserved them, 
give everything that could be desired or 
obtained. Numerous fac-similes also adorn 
and illustrate the volumes. The ‘ Palice of 
Honour’ is reprinted from the Edinburgh edi- 
tion of 1579, the collations with the London 
text given in the notes serving to show the 
immense inferiority of the latter. Occasion- 
ally the Edinburgh text is at fault, as in the 
notable case of the stanza quoted above, 
where ‘ Cowkelbyis Sow,’ the name of a now 
well-known Scotch poem, is, by a very obvious 
error, made ‘ Cowkewyis Sow.’ In this case, 
as the poem in question is in existence, and 
its title undisputed, we think it would have 
been better for Mr. Small to correct in his 
text the very palpable blunder of his authority. 
The London edition, it may be noted, here 
omits the entire stanza, for the apparent 
reason that the printer could make nothing of 
the strange names, so that the Edinburgh edi- 
tion is the only authority. ‘King Hart’ is 
printed from the Maitland MS., care being 
taken to ensure a better transcript than that 
of Pinkerton; and the ‘Eneid,’ from the 
Elphinston MS. in the University of Edin- 
burgh, with collations of the others of similar 
age. The Cambridge MS. is a slightly earlier 
authority ; but, as it was printed for the 
Bannatyne Society’s edition, Mr. Small has 





rightly judged that there was an advantage 
in using a different, and not inferior MS. for 
his text. A short poem of Douglas’s upon 
‘Conscience,’ extending only to four stanzas 
of seven lines each, which is all that remains 
of his works besides the three main poems, is 
printed from the original in the Maitland MS. 
The remarks of the editor upon the language 
are accurate, and in accordance with the results 
of the most recent investigations; and his 
Glossary, so far as we have been able to test 
it, is full and satisfactory. We may confi- 
dently predict that this will long remain the 
standard edition of Gawin Douglas, and we 
shall be glad to see the works of other of the 
old Scottish poets edited with equal sympathy, 
fidelity, and success. 








Romolo, Dramma in Tre Atti in Versi. Di 
Angelo De Gubernatis. (Firenze.) 


In his earlier dramatic compositions, Signor 
De Gubernatis, who is a learned Orientalist, 
has illustrated with felicity some of the most 
beautiful of Indian legends. Two of these, 
‘Il Re Nala,’ a trilogy, and ‘ La Morte del Re 
Dasarata,’ have been successfully performed 
on the stage in Florence ; but they are, probably, 
too essentially poetical to satisfy the public 
craving for action and sensation. In ‘Romolo,’ 
the author turns to the early traditions of his 
native Italy, which he not unnaturally believes 
will possess renewed interest now that Rome 
has become the capital of a newly united and 
independent kingdom. The story of Romulus 
and Remus does not, at first sight, seem to 
promise a very moving plot. Every school- 
boy knows the legend of the foundation of 
Rome ; and, beyond the Rape of the Sabines 
and the killing of Remus by his brother, there 
are not many incidents in the legendary life of 
Romulus which can afford scope for dramatic 
situations. The poet has, therefore, ample 
opportunity for giving the reins to his imagina- 
tion; and it appears that this freedom from 
the trammels imposed by historical accuracy 
has been one of the chief reasons of the author's 
choice of a mythical hero. An interesting 
dedication to the Duca di Sermoneta serves to 
explain the motives which have led Signor De. 
Gubernatis to avoid bringing on the stage great 
historical names, and to prefer the legendary 
heroes to whom popular tradition has ascribed. 
the foundation of cities and empires. Like 
Wagner, who aims at reforming opera, Signor 
De Gubernatis would, if possible, reform the 
Italian stage by the example of plays in which 
the highest ideal types should be held up to. 
the admiration of the spectators. The Italian 
theatre has much need of improvement, and 
any attempts to raise it from its present con- 
dition deserve encouragement ; but it may be 
doubted whether the mythical drama will be 
sufficiently popular to have any permament 
influence on dramatic art. The author, how- 
ever, has been attracted by the magic power of 
Rome, and in ‘Romolo’ has aimed at giving 
expression to it in the person of the heroic 
founder of the Eternal City. 

Signor De Gubernatis is too well versed in 
the critical investigation of myths and legends 
not to appreciate thoroughly the conclusions 
which have been drawn as to the historical 
existence of Romulus. But, so far from inter- 
fering with his plan, the legendary character 
of the founder of Rome is, he considers, an 
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advantage to the poet. “I no longer,” he 
says, “seek for my dramas the illustrious 
personages of history, I desire instead to repre- 
sent the ideal types. . . for I have learnt too 
thoroughly what great historical characters 
must become in tragedies and in novels.” 
His theory is that “art, whether it idealizes 
them in order to ennoble them, or whether it 
lowers them in order to render them infamous, 
always transforms, or rather disfigures, them.” 
Thus, according to Signor De Gubernatis, the 
poet is obliged to search for mythical subjects 
more congenial to poetical imagination which 
should not be bound to follow humbly in the 
footsteps of history. We confess we do not 
fully accept the theory put forward by the 
author of ‘ Romolo.’ , It is, at least, doubtful 
whether the Italians themselves will be filled 
with admiration at the ideal types which are 
to take the place of historical personages in 
dramatic performances. At any rate, we are 
not as yet able to judge of the effect of 
‘Romolo’ on the stage, as it has only just 
been completed and not yet performed. The 
present moment would certainly be especially 
interesting for a comparison of the effects, if 
not of the merits, of the mythical as well as 
of the historical drama. Amongst the most 
successful plays lately brought out in Italy 
are several which treat of the national history, 
such as ‘ Cola di Rienzi,’ and others, by Signor 
Pietro Cossa. Whether this dramatist has 
given a faithful picture of the characters he 
has endeavoured to portray, we know not; but 
he has successfully attempted to place on the 
stage historical personages, who, as Signor De 
Gubernatis thinks, can hardly ever be fairly 
reproduced on the stage. 

The author of ‘Romolo’ has struck out a 
new path for himself in Italian dramatic art, 
and his latest work is likely to be applauded 
in the theatre. It, however, can lose little in 
the reading, as the drama depends far more 
on the capacity of the actor to give effect to 
the author's conception than on stage business 
or elaborate scenery. In the main Signor 
De Gubernatis has faithfully followed the 
legend, but he has also very skilfully inter- 
woven with the ancient traditions other 
analogous traditions, which give additional 
interest to the play. The alleged oppression 
of the Sabine women by their lords and 
masters, which renders them willing to seek 
the protection of the heroic King of Rome, is 
a point which is well imagined by the author. 
In a dialogue between Acca Larenzia, the 
foster-mother of Romulus and Remus, and 
Tizia, the Sabine queen, the contrast between 
. the Romans and their neighbouring rivals, 
instituted by Tizia, is all in favour of the 
former. The lines which describe the sad 
plight of the Sabine women may serve as an 
example of the style of the author, which is 
remarkable for its dignity, terseness, and 
simplicity. 

The Sabine queen says :— 

I Lari amate voi ; ne’ vostri canti 
Suona onorato ed invocato il nume 
Domestico ; Larenzia é veneranda 
Ai figli suoi ; quanto diversa, quanto 
Nostra vita pid misera! é gran tempo 
Che su que’ monti desolati tace, 

Gia lieto indizio, de le madri il canto. 
In lontane, fallaci, orride guerre, 

I prodi nostri in furor cieco spinti, 
Gemon le spose, nell’ affanno vive, 
Lamentano le vergini Sabine 

Loro inutil bellezza : incerte sedi, 





Mobili eventi ; disturbati i cari 
Fochi ; infecondi i maritaggi...... 

The drama begins with the appearance of 
the two Sabine women, Tizia and Ersilia, who 
come to seek fire and water at the hands of 
Romulus. Next follow in order the election 
of the King of Rome, and the effects of the 
envious jealousy of Remus, which culminate 
in his death by his brother’s hand, as, after 
leaping with derision over the walls of Rome, 
he forcibly attempts to carry off Ersilia, the 
wife of Romulus. A comparison between 
the two brothers is carried on throughout the 
drama. If Romulus and Remus are a myth, 
then Signor De Gubernatis considers one 
the representative of light, and the other 
the representative of darkness. If they 
are mortals, then one is good and the 
other is bad. This contrast between the 
two brothers is evidently in the old Latin 
tradition. Remus, the rich brother, is on the 
Aventine; Romulus, the powerful, is on the 
Palatine. Remus is the envious brother, 
Romulus is the fortunate king. The death of 
Remus brings the drama to a close, and the 
concluding words of Romulus are well worth 
quoting :— 

Romo.o. Mora lo stranier che in Roma 

Scende al danno di Roma! ed il romano, 

Che invoca lo stranier, che nostra vita 

Corrompe infame seduttor di donne 

Mora! 
He follows Remus, who has pursued Ersilia 
into the house, wounds him, and comes forth 
again, leading his wife by the hand :— 

Lasciam la casa scellerata 

Da la radice l’albero schiantai 

Tl cui frutto avvelena. Ora mi trema 

La man ; ben sento che di me schiantai 

Una parte ; mio sangue era quel sangue 

Ch’ io versai. Me il terror caccia e persegue 

O Roma, io ti salvai, ma un gran delitto 

Per salvarti, commisi. Or di te stessa 

Sei; ti solleva; io mi macchiai nel sangue, 

Ma tu sei pura; io son mortal; se i figli 

Accresceranno la virti dei padri, 

Eterna tu vivrai (tormentato ) ma deh! fra tanto 

Come il segno fatal che I’ odio impresse 

Su questa mano si cancella ? 


ERSILIA. Amando! 


Thus, love is to purify the penitent, and as 
the curtain falls to the words of Ersilia, a 
funeral chaunt points to the future of Rome, 
and of the Roman race. 

Signor Angelo De Gubernatis seems in his 
preface to promise a drama on the story of 
Tarpeia, which would follow the incidents 
already described in ‘Romolo.’ We trust 
that before the series of Roman myths is 
exhausted, he may, himself, be induced to try 
his hand at an historical play. There is no 
lack of subjects in the national chronicles, 
which, treated by a real poet and skilful drama- 
tist, could not fail to evoke more sympathy, 
even from Italians, than the fine elaboration of 
the early myth which Signor De Gubernatis 
has set before us in so attractive a form. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Gerald, and his Friend the Doctor. By the 
Rev. Henry Solly. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
A Rich Man’s Secret. By the Author of ‘A 


Blot on his Escutcheon.’ 2 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 
A Strange Love. By Frank Usher. 3 vols. 


(Same publishers.) 
‘GERALD, AND HIS FRIEND THE Doctor’ is 
a “religious novel.” It is more than that. 





Introduced to us as it is by an explanatory 
notice from Lord Lyttelton, and by a second 
title, “a record of the experiences of certain 
young men,” we find that it is distinctly jp. 
tended to expose that which the author looks 
upon as the greatest evil of our times—the 
leading of a life of impurity before marriage 
by young men. The book is one which could 
only be produced by a man of some talent 
but it cannot be called interesting; and we 
fear that those to whom it is specially ad. 
dressed will be likely to fall asleep over it, 
We have our doubts as to the value of fiction 
for conveying “views,” except when the art 
is concealed, which in this case it certainly jg 
not. The “purpose” is ostentatiously pro- 
claimed. 

‘A Rich Man’s Secret’ is a bad novel, by a 
writer not without talent. It is extravagant, 
full of shameful English and worse French,— 
as, for instance, frazse, a strawberry, for frais, 
costs, which occurs twice, with an effect on 
the sense of the passages which is irresistibly 
ludicrous. ‘A Strange Love’ is a novel of 
the same type, but not, perhaps, quite so bad 
in its style. Both will pass muster in country 
circulating libraries in wet weather ; and both 
are equally unworthy of serious criticism. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


French Literature, adapted from the French by 
Miss Bridge, edited by Mr. Oscar Browning, and 
published by Messrs. Rivington, is an excellent 
manual. 

Booxs on folk-lore are generally amusing as 
well as instructive, nor is Proverbial Folk-Lore, by 
the Author of ‘Songs of Solace’ (Simpkin & Mar- 
shall) an exception. But they are not the sort of 
volumes from which it is easy to quote. Some of 
the contributions from the other side of the 
Atlantic are the quaintest among the specimens 
this one has to offer, though they are rather 
anecdotes than proverbs. Such, for instance, is 
the story of the enthusiast who, after writing 
“Grant’s the man for President,” added, “ He’sa 
whole team, a horse extra, and a dog under the 
wagon!” or that of the advice to “Use Jones's 
bottled ale if you would keep out of here !” which 
was to be seen, until lately, “inscribed in large white 
letters upon the fencing of a New York burying 
ground.” The following, also, seems to have little 
to do with what is either folk-lore or proverbial :— 
“The present Pope, who, if he is not infallible, at 
any rate, often says very witty things, is said to 
have exclaimed, on hearing of Father Hyacinth’s 
marriage,—‘ The saints be praised! The renegade 
has taken his punishment into his own hands! 
The ways of Providence are inscrutable!’” But 
there are plenty of proverbs, also, classified under 
some sixteen heads. 


Tales and Legends of the Tyrol, collected and 
arranged by Madame la Comtesse A. Von Giinther 
(Chapman & Hall), is an agreeable little volume, 
not in the least learned, but quaint, and by no 
means injured by an occasional strangeness of 
idiom. “ Welsh Tyrol” seems at first sight an 
eccentric English version of the German name for 
Italian Tyrol, but it flies nearer its mark than 
many a laugher at the writer’s shot would suppose. 
The “hairy house-worm” is a charming circum- 
locution fora cat. “Take great care of the hairy 
house-worm,” says the departing “ fairy,” who has 
been living in disguise in a farmer’s house. Some 
of the ghost stories are pleasing specimens of their 
delightful class; and there are several other 
horrors in the book, small though it be, which 
may be warranted to make a young reader deli- 
ciously uncomfortable. 

The Earth as Modified by Human Action, by 
Mr. George Marsh, published in New York by 
Messrs. Scribner, and in London by Messrs. Low 
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Co., is a second edition, but so much altered as 
to be virtually a new book. It is an interesting 
compilation on the transfer, modification, and 
extirpation of species by man, on the effects of 
forests, of drainage and irrigation on climate, and 
on many related subjects. 

We seldom find space to notice re-issues, but as 
we did not review M. Champfleury’s Les Enfants, 
published by M. Rothschild, of Paris, on its first 
appearance, we may state that a fourth “ édition 
de luxe” has just appeared, which forms a charm- 
ing gift-book. The whole of the illustrations are 
in perfect taste, and the etchings are very good. 


From a charming little French book, called Le 
Peuple Rowmain @apris ses Chants Nationaua, 
written by M. Jean Cratiunesco, and published 
by Hachette & Co., we learn not only more about 
Roumania than we knew before, but also some 
odds and ends of things which might interest our 
readers,—as, for instance, that the last few lines 
of the French song ‘‘ Marlborough,” or “Malbrook,” 
are also to be found in a Huguenot war-song dated 
1563 ! 

To the many elegant reprints which have been 
jssued from the press of Lemerre, of Paris, must 
now be added Le Livre des Sonnets of M. Asse- 
lineau. The illustration of the growth in France 
of this favourite form of composition, from the 
time of La Piéiade, through the quarrel of the 
Jobelins and Uranins, to its recent revival by 
modern French poets like MM. Albert Glatigny, 
Francois Coppée, and Catulle Mendés, is complete. 
There are few French poets of eminence who have 
not at times essayed to write sonnets. Among 
those of the older school who have succeeded best 
are Ronsard, Du Bellay, Agrippa d’Aubigné, Mal- 
herbe, and Regnier. Moliére and Corneille are, 
however, among the contributors to the volume. 
The most delicate of the modern compositions is 
probably that signed Félix Arvers, which stands 
number fifty-nine. 


We have on our table A Reference Catalogue of 
Current Literature (Whitaker),—Forgiveness and 
Iaw, by H. Bushnell, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton), 
—The Life of Christ, by the Rev. R. B. Gardiner, 
M.A. (Longmans),—The Era of the Protestant 
Revolution, by F. Seebohm (Longmans),—The 
Middle States (Boston, Osgood),—Technical Train- 
ing, by T. Twining (Macmillan),—The Develop- 
ment of Creation on the Earth, by T. L. Strange 
(Triibner),—Synoptical Studies in Chinese Cha- 
racter, by H. A. Giles (Shanghai, Kelly),— First 
Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, by the Rev. 
J. F. Twisden, M.A. (Longmans),—A Manual of 
Metallurgy, by W. H. Greenwood, Vol. I. (Collins), 
—British Marine Alge, being a Popular Account 
of the Seaweeds of Great Britain, their Collection 
and Preservation, by W. H. Grattann (“Bazaar” 
Office),—The Land Improvers’ Pocket-Book, by J. 
Ewart (Lockwood), — Aunt Louisa’s Zoological 
Gardens (Warne),—Legends of the Missouri and 
Mississippi, by M. Hopewell (Ward & Lock),— 
The Book of Military Anecdote (Routledge),—and 
Mathura: a District Memoir, Parts 1 and 2, by 
F. S. Growse, M.A. Among New Editions we 
have Manual of British Botany, by C. C. Babing- 
ton, M.A. (Van Voorst),—The Old Faith and the 
New, by D. F. Strauss, translated by M. Blind 
(Asher), — Morals and Mysteries, by H. Aide 
(Smith & Elder),—Fireside Entertainments, by 
Prof. G. Guerini (Chapman & Hall),—Innocent, 
by Mrs. Oliphant (Low),—and Verses on Various 
Occasions, by J. H. Newman (Burns & Oates). 
Also the following Pamphlets : Test and Competi- 
tive History, by W. M. Lupton (Longmans),—The 
Presuppositions of Critical History, by F. H. 
Bradley (Oxford, Parker),—Researches in the Life 
History of the Monads, by Rev. W. H. Dallinger 
and J. Drysdale,—Cocoa, and its Manufacture, by 
J. Holm (Rivers),— Lessons on the Prevention 
of the Spread of Fevers, by the Managing 
Visitor of the Sanitary Aid Association for the 
Borough of Hastings (St. Leonards-on-Sea, Dor- 
man),—The Diseases of Dogs, their Pathology, 
Diagnosis, and Treatment, by H. Dalziel (“ Bazaar” 
Office),—T'he Micrographic Dictionary, by J. W. 





Griffith and A. Henfrey, Parts XIII. and XIV. 
(Van Voorst),— Mixed Education of Boys and Girls 
wm England and America, by the Hon. D. Camp- 
bell, M.A. (Rivingtons),— A merican Life Offices in 
Great Britain, by W. C. Prescott (Layton),—On 
the Modern Hypothesis of Atomic Matter and 
Inminiferous Ether, by H. Deacon,—Metropolis 
Gas Supply : on the Chartered Gas Revision, 1874, 
by A. Silverthorne (Livermore & Robinson),— 
The Principles of Modern Pantheistic and Atheistic 
Philosophy, by the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. (Hard- 
wicke),—The Marriage at Cana, as read by a 
Layman (Williams & Norgate),— Won, not Woced, 
a Drama, by A. Lodge, M.A. (Stanley),— Erie, the 
Autobiographies of Mr. James M‘Henry and Mr. 
Peter H. Watson, by A. W. Macdougall (Witherby), 
— Observations of the Employers upon the Speech 
of Mr. Mundella, M.P., made in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, the 11th of June, 1873 ; 
Observations of the Employers upon the Report to 
the Local Government Board, by J. H. Bridges 
and T. Holmes,—Louth in the Time of Henry 
VIII., by E. Peacock,—The Shotover Papers, or 
Echoes from Oxford, Vol. I. No. 5 (Oxford, Vin- 
cent),—Frobel and the Kindergarten System of 
Elementary Education, by J. Payne (King),— 
Hints towards Peace in Ceremonial Matters, by 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. (Rivingtons),— 
The Proposed Ecclesiastical Legislation, by the 
Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. (Parker),—A Challenge to 
the Ritualists (Nisbet),—The Form and Order of the 
Consecration and Dedication of the Parish Church 
of Abbey Doré wpon Palm Sunday, 1634, by the 
Right Rev. T. Field, D.D., edited by J. F. Russell 
(Pickering),—Spiritualism and Why I Object to It, 
by the Rev. T. Ashcroft (Tweedie),— The Vacation: 
a Meditative Poem, by J. S. Nairne,—Newman’s 
Poetical Works, by T. Newman (Brentford, New- 
man),—Twelve Scotch Songs, by G. ~—s 
(Whittaker),— Prisons and Prisoners, by W. B. 
Ranken, M.A. (Longmans),—JIsrael Discovered in 
the Anglo-Saxon and Kindred Protestant Nations, 
by the Rey. H. Newton, B.A. (Guest),—Origin 
and Early Progress of Indian Missions in New 
England, by J. H. Trumbull (Private Distribution), 
—Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen, edited by Fr. 
v. Holtzendorff and W. Oncken, Parts 35-37 
(Berlin, Habel),—Zweck Wittel und Erfolge des 
Mainzer Katholiken-Vereins, by Gladbach 
(Berlin, Habel),— Sammlung Gemeinverstandlicher 
Wissenchaftlicher Vortrage, edited by R. Virchow 
and Fr. v. Holtzendorff, Parts 195-198 (Berlin, 
Habel),—De Vl Authorité, ou la Philosophie du 
Personnalisme, Parts 1 and 2, by D. H. Olmstead 
(Genéve, Taponnier & Studer),—The Political 
Position of England Vis-i-Vis with the other 
Great Powers of the World and her Armaments, by 
Capt. W. J. Wyatt (Low),—The Case of the Vir- 


ginius considered with reference to the Law of 


Self-Defence, by G. T. Curtis (Triibner),—Local 
Government and Sanitary Law Reform, by J 
Lascelles (Simpkin),—The New Bible Commentary 
Critically Examined, by the Right Rev. J. W. 
Colenso, D.D., Part VI. (Longmans),—Speech 
delivered in the House of Lords on Moving for a 
Select Committee to Inquire into the Laws relating 
to Patronage, Simony, and Exchange of Benefices 
in the Church of England, by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough (Rivingtons),—Betwiat Studies: a Series 
of Poems, by A. H. Bromilow (Simpkin),— 
Corneille’s Tragedy, Horace, translated by F. 
Nokes (Hachette),—Three Sermons, by a Lay 
Member of the Church of England (Skeffington), 
—The World and the Sects; or, the Charge of the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells Examined, by 
J. S. McCorry, D.D. (Burns & Oates),—and Some 
Remarks on the Mode in which Clerical Tithe Rent- 
charge is Assessed, by the Rev. W. E. Sellon, B.A. 
(Rivingtons). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 

Arnold’s Co} Christian Life, its Course, &c., 6th edit. 7/6 cl. 

Arnold's (T.) Christian Life, its Hopes, &c., 6th edit. 7/6 cl. 

Arnold’s (T.) Sermons chiefly on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, 4th edit. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Arnold’s (T.) Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, 
new edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Benisch’s (Dr. A.) Judaism Surveyed, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 





Bowman's (H.) Thoughts on Christian Life, 3rd edit. 12mo. 3/é6cl. 
oe (eer) i in eam py tm edit. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
oO ’s (J.) Spiritual Function of a b: in the Ch 
of England, 12mo. 3/6 cl. ” aes 
Law, 
Amos’s (S.) Science of Law, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
2 enkins yon = ———— 2nd edit. 6/ cl. 
‘aterson’s (J.) Intoxicating Liquor Licen A — 
8rd edit. 12mo. 6/6 cl. a 
Fine Art. 
Binn’s (W.) Elementary Treatise on Orthographic Projection 
7th edit. 8vo. 9/ cl re Se 
Sharpe's (E.) Architect of the Cistercians, 4to. 7/6 swd. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Collection of Old English Plays, edit. by W. C. Hazlitt, Vol 6, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
King’s (A. E.) The Disciples, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Poems, by E. 8. H., royal 16mo. 3/6 cl. 
History. 
Arnold's (T.) Introductory Lectures on Modern History, 6th 
edit. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Durham’s Thirteen Biographical Sketches of the Members of 
Gil in (BY, Me eaares “Tite and Ministry 
Pp . emo of the Life an of, edited 
m bento, St of’ St. Bartholomew Priory anf 
us ccount o . olomew’s Chi 
Smithfield, by Normanus, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cumberland, John Dalton, 7/6 cl. 
Morley’s (H_) Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Plutarch’s Lives, by A. H. Clough, new edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 50/ cl. 
Translations from the Hakayit Abdulla (Bin Abdulkador) 
Manshi, with Comments by J. T. Thomson, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Trevethick (R.), Life of, by F. Trevethick, 2 vols. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 





Geography. 
Sterry’s (J. Ashley) Tiny Travels, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Phi b 
Prendergasi’s (T.) Mastery Series, Hebrew, 2nd ed. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 

Denton’s (J. B.) Storage of Water, 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Kirby's (E. A.) Formulary of Selected Remedies, cr. 8vo. 3/6 al. 

Lee’s (Dr. A.) Practical Guide to Health, cr. 8vo. 3/ swd. 

Marsh’s (G. P.) Earth as Modified by Human Action, 18/ cl. 

Tables for Screw-Cutting, by H. L., 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Todhunter’s (I.) Treatise on Analytical Statics, 4th ed. 10/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Catholic Pulpit, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

D’ Arblay’s (Madame) Evelina, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Griset’s (E.) Picture Books, Funny Book about the Ashantees, 
Brothers Bold, Three Youthful Mariners, Book of Funny 
Beasts, 4to. 1/ each, swd.; 1 vol. 4to. 5/ cl. 

Hugo’s Les Misérables, Rue Denis, and Jean Val Jean, 2/6 bds. 

Hutchinson's (E.) Slave Trade of East Africa, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

In Search of a Grandfather, 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Lessing's Nathan the Wise, translated by E. 8. H., 4to. 8/6 cl. 

Monro’s (Rev. E.) Walter the Schoolmaster, 4th edi 

Monson’s (E.) Sewage Difficulty Exploded, 8vo. 2/ swd. 

Notes and Queries, Vol. Jan. to June, 1874, 4to. 10/6 cl. 

Orphan Boy, or from Peasant to Prince, 18mo. 1/ cl. 

Robinson's (G. T.) Betrayal of Metz, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Senior’s (J.) Religio Modesta, 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Solly’s (Rev. H.) Gerald, and his Friend the Doctor, 2 vols. 16/ 

Stokesley’s Secret, by Author of ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ 3rd ed. 3/6 

Stretton’s (H.) Lost Gip, new edit. 16mo. 1/6 

Two Guardians, by Author of ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ 5th edit. 6/ 

Use and Abuse of the World, 2nd Series, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 








“MUCKLE-MOUTHED MEG.” 

In the parlour of old Abbotsford, looking out 
on the Tweed, there was, twenty years , & 
painting (water-colour, I think) of the incident 
your reviewer of ‘ Scottish Rivers’ refers to, where 
Scott o’ Harden was offered the choice of bei 
hanged or a marriage with “Muckle-mouth 
Meg.” But your reviewer surely is in error in 
saying “Sir Walter Scott came by descent from 
this marriage.” I was for a year and a half 
engaged in literary work in close neighbourhood 
to “Abbotsford, and one day while so engaged the 
Rev. W. Rothery, Episcopalian minister at Sel- 
kirk, told me, in illustration of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd’s abiding coarseness, that at a dinner-party, 
at Abbotsford, Scott of Harden (subsequently 
Lord Polwarth) inquired of Hogg, whom he met 
for the first time, what in himself attracted so 
markedly Hogg’s attention. To which Hogg 
replied that he was looking to see if he (Scott of 
Harden) had the muckle mouth. It did not need 
a second look at the Laird of Harden to become 
aware that the peculiarity of the Philiphaugh lass 
had not been transmitted. And it may be re- 
marked, that the present representative of the 
Murrays is further removed than most men from 
Meg’s distinction. C. W. E. 

*,* Sir Thomas Lauder, a very good authority, 
states that Sir Walter Scott was a descendant of 
the above-named pair. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
29, Paternoster Row, August 17, 1874. 
“E. R,” in his communication in your last 
number, has entirely misunderstood my letter of 
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the 8th inst. I did not ask for reference to any 
case where an English author had lost his rights 
here by first publishing in the United States. On 
the contrary, what I did ask was, having in view 
Mr. Mahony’s doubt when he referred to the case 
pending against a German publisher, is there any 
case recorded where an English author first pub- 
lished in the United States, and at the same time 
retained a copyright here, against attempts to 
reprint the ook without authority? That, it will 
be seen, is another and a very different way of 
putting the matter. 

As to “E. R’s” hint that I may try the other 
view of the case by reprinting here certain articles 
which he refers to as having been written by Mr. 
Dickens in the United States, I have no desire to 
do so, as, individually, I have no interest to pro- 
tect, nor do I think there can be any doubt as to 
the law of the case. Had there been any general 
principle, at present in a doubtful condition, to be 
solved, it might have been desirable to try the 
question. Such, for example, as the well-known 
case, tried eight years ago, in which I was inter- 
ested, when the idea that by registering a title at 
Stationers’ Hall the copyright in it was thereby 
secured, was finally exploded, and the principle 
clearly laid down that nothing but first publication 
can secure a copyright, apart altogether from regis- 
tration. 

“E. R.’s” suggestion as to the only mode of 
at present securing a copyright here and in the 
United States is simply a repetition of what I 
mentioned in my last letter. I do not, however, 
think that these International “ dodges,” if I may 
be allowed the expression, are calculated to elevate 
the question of an International Copyright ; and, 
indeed, that they are not more frequent, only shows 
that they are not held in much favour generally 
by the leading authors here and in America. 

I believe that an International Copyright would 
be a t boon to the authors and publishers 
of both England and America, leaving the interest 
of the public out of the discussion at the moment, 
although I think it could be shown that they 
also would benefit by the arrangement. On the 
one hand, authors generally would command a 
better and, what they have not now, a certain 
reward for their brain-work. At present, some 
few authors can command an arrangement which 
secures them an interest in their works ; and it is 
much to the credit of some publishing houses, both 
here and in America, that they volunteer a share 
in the profits. But in the case of a young and 
untried author, unless he can dispose of the “ad- 
vance sheets” before bis work is published here, 
his chances of participation in its ultimate success 
are very doubtful. And this question of “advance” 
or “early” sheets is well known in the trade to be 
generally a difficult matter to deal with. On the 
other hand, an International Copyright would give 
publishers a security that they would have the 
monopoly (I know that this is a dangerous word 
for me to use) of whatever they arranged to engage 
in. But this would enable them to give a higher 
honorarium to the author, and would not involve 
the publication of reprints at the, in many cases, 
present unprofitable prices, which have to be 
adopted to prevent others, if possible, from “ print- 
ing upon them,” as the phrase goes. I am aware 
that once a publishing house has reprinted a book, 
a code of honour has been laid down that no one 
else shall print it. But how often is it broken, 
and bitter feeling thereby engendered ? 

Joun Hoge. 








THE CONFUCIAN TEMPLE AT PEKING. 

An interesting paper, which has since been 
— separately, under the title of ‘The Stone 

rams of the Chou Dynasty’ (Harrison & Sons), 
was recently read before the North China branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, by Dr. Bushell, of 
Peking, on some ancient inscriptions which are 
preserved at the present day in the Confucian 
Temple in that capital. About the time that 
the characters on the now famous Moabite stone 
were carved at Dibon, a Chinese courtier in 
the train of King Hsuan (s.c. 827-782) shaped 





ten water-worn boulders, which he collected from 
the foot of the parent mountain in the modern 
province of Shensi, into the form of trunculated 
pillars, and traced on their rounded tops as many 
odes, descriptive of the sport which his royal 
master had enjoyed in the neighbouring districts. 
No other record, at least as far as is known, was 
kept of the hunting expeditions of King Hsuan, 
nor did the compositions or the name of the 
poetical courtier find mention in the very meagre 
histories of the period. The fact of the existence 
of these ten stone drums, as they have been called, 
thus passed into oblivion. They were left un- 
noticed, and exposed to the vicissitudes of weather 
on the open plain until the friendly soil rose 
around them, and preserved from further decay 
the characters which had survived the obliterating 
effects of rain and frost. 

After having lain concealed for thirteen cen- 
turies on the spot on which they were subjected 
to the graving tool of the poet, they were, at 
length, unearthed. But though their discovery 
excited considerable interest among the scholars 
of the period, no measures were for some time 
taken to preserve them from destruction. At 
length a more than usually zealous Prefect of the 
Department removed them to the Confucian 
Temple in the departmental city of Féng-hsiang 
Fu. There they remained until the close of 
the Tang dynasty (A.D. 907), when, during the 
troublous times which followed, they were dis- 
persed and scattered abroad, and it was not until 
literature revived under the Sung dynasty that 
efforts were made to recover them. Nine out of 
the ten were discovered without much difficulty, 
but it was a considerable time before the tenth 
was rescued from the collection of a private in- 
dividual. In the twelfth century a.p. they were 
carried by a fugitive monarch of the Sung dynasty 
to Pien-ching, where they were set up in the 
palace, and where the characters of the inscrip- 
tions were, by Imperial order, filled with gold, 
“to illustrate their value and importance to all 
men, as well as to prevent further injury and 
mutilation by the constant practice of taking 
rubbings and fac-similes.” Here they remained 
until the Niuchih Tatars carried them off, vi et 
armis, to their capital, the modern Peking. Being 
in needy circumstances, the Tatars looked upon 
the gold as their chief attraction, and having 
possessed themselves of that, they left the drums 
to their fate. Fortunately the rule of the Niuchih 
Tatars was of short duration, and during the 
succeeding Mongolian dynasty (a.D. 1307) these 
ancient stones were placed in the Confucian Temple, 
where they at present stand. 

The inscriptions on the drums are of great value, 
as furnishing well-authenticated specimens of the 
characters in use during the ninth century before 
Christ. From an examination of them it is plain 
that writing had then reached the transition 
period, when the original hieroglyphics were being 
gradually moulded into the phonetic form of 
characters now employed. The poems, of which 
Dr. Bushell has given us exact copies, as well as 
translations as far as is possible from the present 
mutilated condition of the drums, are written in 
a precisely similar style to that of the Book of 
Odes compiled by Confucius, and this, among other 
well-grounded arguments, is adduced by Dr. 
Bushell as a proof of the date to which they un- 
doubtedly belong. 








THE MISSAL OF THE ABBOT GONCALVES. 
Lisbon, August 8, 1874. 

In the Library of the Lisbon Academy of 
Sciences, which formerly belonged to the suppressed 
Convent of Jesus, is preserved one of the most 
beautiful illuminated Missals in the world. It is 
the work of Estevaéd Goncalves Neto, sometime 
Abbot of Serem, in Portugal, and afterwards 
Chaplain to Dom Joaé Manuel, Bishop of Vizen, 
to whom, as a token of gratitude, he presented 
this precious work of art. The execution occupied 
from 1610 to 1622, and the Bishop of Vizen, who 
founded the Jesuit Convent, placed the Missal 
in the Library, where it remains. The book isa 





Pontifical Missal, such as is used at_a Bishop's 
Mass ; the critics have always regarded it as a 
marvel of workmanship, and quite equal to the 
celebrated one executed by Juvenal des Ursia 
Secretary to the Bishop of Poitiers circa 1455, and 
kept in the Library of Paris. The Polish Count 
Raczinski, well known as an art critic, speaks 
loudly in praise of this Missal ; and when the late 
Thomas Boone, the Nestor of booksellers, was in 
Lisbon, he offered 1,000 guineas for it ; moreover 
a Paris house raised the bid to 2,5001., but the 
authorities will not allow it to be sold. The Mis. 
sal is folio size, and is ornamented with eleven 
pictures drawn with the pen and beautifully 
coloured; they are models of composition and 
correctness of design and perspective. Besides the 
large plates, there are numerous vignettes and 
capital letters, which show a most fertile fancy 
and the hand of a miniature painter. The 
lates are the Adoration of the Shepherds, the 
ise Men of the East, the Last Supper, Calvary, 
the Resurrection, Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
Assumption, Scourging at the Pillar, Christ Dis. 
puting with the Doctors, Our Lady receiving the 
Child Jesus, all admirable pictures. Some three 
years ago the Government allowed the firm of 
Macia & Co., of Paris, to copy the Missal by the 
chromo-lithographic process, and the work is now 
far advanced. A subscription-list has been opened, 
which includes nearly all the crowned heads and 
art-academies in Europe. Marruew Lewras, 








Literary Gosstp. 

THE Cobden Club volume on Local Govern- 
ment, which will appear in February, will con- 
tain ‘The Local Government of England,’ by 
Hon. George Brodrick ; of Scotland, by Mr. 
Caird ; of France, by Comte de Franqueville; 
of Germany, by Mr. R. B. D. Morier ; of Hol- 
land and Belgium, by M. Emile de Laveleye; 
of Spain, by Sefior Moret y Prendergast ; of 
Russia, by Mr. Ashton W. Dilke; and also an 
essay on the Local Government of Ireland. 
The volume will be edited by Mr. Probyn. 


Mr. Frovune has sailed for America. 


Mr. Furtry has completed his ‘ History of 
the Weald of Kent.’ The second volume is 
to be divided into two parts. He explains 
the formation of Kentish parishes in the last 
chapter. 


Mr. NEWTON CROSLAND writes to us to 
complain that Messrs. Longmans have lately 
published a work called ‘ Apparitions,’ whereas 
he published a book under the same title last 
year. But this is too wide a title surely to 
be monopolized. 


Mr. G. H. Kinawan writes to us to com- 
plain of our statement, made last week in our 
article “‘ Belfast,” that “tenancy” in Ireland 
came in with the English. Of course all turns 
on the sense in which the word is used, the 
English or the Irish. Mr. Kinahan adds, 
“The ‘Tenant right’ law of Ulster is not an 
English institution, but one of the old Irish 
laws, that was adopted and insisted on by the 
Scotch settlers, and to this old Irish law is 
due, in a great measure, the prosperity of 
Ulster.” 

In addition to the volume named by us as 
being in the press, Don Jaime Clark's 
Madrid publishers, Medina y Navarro, have 
already issued Vol. V. of that gentleman's 
elegant, scholarly, and faithful translation of 
Shakspeare. It contains ‘ Hamlet’ and the 
‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ When it is com- 
pleted, we hope to give this Castilian version 
the detailed notice it merits. 


WE alluded, some weeks ago, to a new 
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edition of the important county book, ‘ Orme- 
1od’s Cheshire.’ Arrangements as to editor- 
ship and other matters are now completed. 
Mr. Thomas Helsby, of Manchester, will be 
the editor, and in the duties devolving on him 
he will have the assistance of several gentle- 
men Whose names are known in this field of 
literature. The work will be published serially, 
in parts, crown folio size, and an impression 
will also be issued on larger paper. The 
original plates contained in the first edition 
will be given, and it is proposed to bring the 
history down to the present period. 

A GENTLEMAN sends us from Dublin a most 
ingenious defence of the river Liffey against 
the strictures on its character contained in our 
article of last week on Belfast. 


In reference to the same article, we have to 
note the appearance of a ‘ Guide to Belfast,’ 
published by the Belfast Naturalists’ Field 
Club. 


Mr. Henry Biacksurn has in the press 
a new book, called ‘ Brittany Picturesque,’ to 
be published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 
It will have numerous illustrations by R. Cal- 
decott and other artists. 


TE Friend, a monthly magazine, published 
by the Wesleyan Missionaries in Ceylon, is 
printing a posthumous work of some length, 
by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, entitled ‘ Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism Compared.’ The Friend 
is a revival of the magazine of that name, 
established in 1837. 


Tae following, from a newspaper dated 
March 18, 1736, has a modern reference :— 

“Friday, Mar. 12,—Bologna, Mar. 3. The day 
before yesterday, Mademoiselle Loure Bussy, a 
graduate of this University, aged 22, disputed 
with the Professor in the Latin tongue, the 
Question was, Whether the bones of the hwman 
body had thetr accretion by the means of certain 
juices ? The Anatomist maintained the Affirmative, 
and the Lady the contrary. She spoke with great 
eloquence for an hour and a half ; and consequently 
was extremely applauded by the assembly. The 
young Female Doctor is here in great considera- 
ti; when she took her degree about 3 or 4 
years ago, the ceremony was performed with a 
good deal of solemnity ; the Cardinal Legate and 
Archbishop, and the Cardinal de Polignac, were 
present ; and the last made her a present of a gold 
snuff-box.”—The Daily Journal. 
The reader will recognize in the giver of the 
snuff-box a famous French diplomatist and 
writer, Minister Plenipotentiary for France at 
the signing of the Treaty of Utrecht. Odd 
a such a gift seems to us, it is not needful 
to suppose it was intended otherwise than as a 
compliment to the learned lady ; still less are 
We required to imagine this part of the story 
to be due to the wicked invention of the cor- 
respondent of the English journal. 


_ Has it been noticed that Ben Jonson’s bust 
in Westminster Abbey shows a sculptural 
error of the kind referred to in the following 
verses, taken from “A Choice Collection of 
Poetry, most carefully collected from Original 
Manuscripts, by Joseph Yarrow, Comedian, 
York, 1738” 1— 

“On Ben Johnson's Bust, with the Buttons on the 

Wrong Side.” 

0 Rare Ben Johnson! what a Turn-coat grown ? 

Thou ne’er wore such ’till thou was clad in Stone ; 

When Time thy Coat, thy only Coat impairs, 

Thoul’t find a Patron in an Hundred Years ; 

Let not then this Mistake disturb thy Sp’rit, 

Another Age shall set thy Buttons right. 





How they did things in Prussia was thus 
reported one hundred and twenty years 
ago by the “Own Correspondent” of Reads 
Weekly Journal; or, British Gazetteer, in that 
newspaper for April 28, 1750, p. 1, col. 3 :— 

“ Dusseldorf, April 15, O.S.... An unlucky Affair 
happened a few Days ago at Waltenscheydt, a little 
town of the Prussian Territory, in the Neighbour- 
hood of Essen, the Particulars of which are as 
follows, viz. A Niece of the famous Baron Neuhoff 
(once King Theodore of Corsica) having repaired 
to the Church of that Place, in order to make a 
publick Abjuration of the Reformed Religion, and 

over to the Roman Communion ; some Prussian 

fficers, who were recruiting there and in the 
Neighbourhood, entered the said Church, Sword 
in Hand, and carried off by Force the new Prose- 
lyte. Upon which the Alarm Bell was rung; 
Papists and Protestants came pouring down from 
all Quarters, and a desperate Skirmish ensued ; 
both Parties fighting Tooth and Nail, with a truly 
laudable Zeal, for the Salvation of the young 
Lady’s Soul. Eight were killed upon the Spot, 
and many dangerously wounded upon both Sides. 
However, the Roman Catholicks, being far Superior 
in Number remained Masters of the Field of 
Battle: and having thus rescued their Convert 
out of the Hands of their Adversaries, carried her 
off in Triumph to Werden. What the Court of 
Berlin will say to this Affair, we don’t yet know.” 


Here is an example of the old-fashioned 
way of making announcements of the kind :— 


“ On Saturday last was married in King Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, —— Fitzwilliams Barring- 
ton, of Lilly in Hertfordshire, Esq., to Miss Hall, 
of Norfolk-street, a young Lady of Great Merit, 
endowed with all the agreeable Accomplishments 
that can render the Marriage State happy, with a 
Fortune of 20,0001.”—See Read’s Weekly Journal ; 
or, British Gazetteer, March 3, 1750, p. 4, col. 1. 


HERE are two glimpses of London streets 
in 1750, displaying the figure of an old ac- 
quaintance :— 

“On Sunday Night seven Persons, with their 

Swords drawn, cut and wounded all the Men and 
Women they met between Audley -street and 
Albemarle - street, where some of them were 
knock’d down, and five secured, but not till 
several Persons were dangerously wounded. On 
Saturday last, between Eleven and Twelve o'clock, 
Mr. Roubilliac was robb’d of his Watch and 
Money in Dean-street, Soho, by three Fellows ; 
one presented a Pistol to him, and swore he would 
blow out his Brains if he made any Noise, and 
while he was giving his Money, a second came 
behind and took out his Watch.”—See Read’s 
Weekly Journal; or, British Gazetteer, April 7, 
1750, p. 3, col. 1. 
Mr. Roubilliac was, no doubt, walking home- 
wards “on Saturday last,” towards his house 
in St. Martin’s Lane, where the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House has since stood, in Peter’s Court. 


THE Morning Post would not now make a 
matrimonial announcement in this style :— 
“Last Week Richard Dillon, of Dillon’s Grove, 
in the County of Roscommon, in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, Esq., was married to Miss Molly Taylor, 
of St. Edmund’s Bury, a celebrated Beauty, of a 
most amiable Temper, with a Fortune of Ten 
Thousand Pounds.”—See Read’s Weekly Journal ; 
or, British Gazetteer, April 21, 1750, p. 3, col. 2. 
Here is a more than commonly incoherent 
fragment from a very old “Agony Column” :— 
“The Gentleman in Mourning has now recol- 
lected Mrs. Sparks, as mention’d formerly near 
St. Martin, and thinks himself extremely happy 
in being inform’d, by her, of his Accquaintance, 
whom he now esteems, and,—if possible, more than 
before, but, not being at home last Sunday, he has 
hitherto wanted, and still wants, and now despairs 
of ever having, an Opportunity, where his Acc- 
quaintance lives. Therefore, as Time is valuable, 





he begs, that his Accquaintance, by sending a Line, 
without Ceremony, which is the best Way, or by 
any other Way, would very soon be pleas'’d to 
appoint a Day, and Hour, and a particular Place 
too, (which, if left to him to chuse, he would con- 
trive, should be convenient One) where he might 
make his sincere, and faithful Acknowledgements.” 
—See The Daily Advertiser, Tuesday, May 15, 
1750, p. 2, col. 2. 


Mr. Bonn desires us to say that we have 
been misinformed as to the ‘ Letters of Horace 
Walpole’ (edition in nine volumes) being out 
of print. 

WE understand that Mr. E. Grant-Duff, M.P., 
intends, in October next, to start for a six 
months’ tour through India. He purposes, 
we learn, to devote special attention to Indian 
botany and archeology, but it is not impro- 
bable that he may take the opportunity of 
fortifying his knowledge of Indian matters in 
general, and, we hope, with literary results. 


With reference to a paragraph which 
appeared in last week’s Atheneum, announcing 
the publication of an edition of the famous 
Sanskrit grammar, the Kasika Vritti, by Mr. 
Sripad B. Thakir, it may be stated that an 
edition of the same work is now being pub- 
lished in the Pandit, by Balasistri, the co- 
editor of the Mahabhdshya. When there are 
still so many unpublished texts, as in Sanskrit 
literature, it is a pity that two scholars should 
devote their time to the same work. 


A viLuED Correspondent writes to us as 
follows :— 


“A pamphlet just published at Berlin is exciting 
much interest in Germany. It is an answer to 
Mr. Whitney, by Prof. Steinthal, written in the 
old and antiquated style of literary warfare, and 
certainly surpassing anything we have lately seen 
of critical vivisection. The title is ‘ Antikritik. 
Wie Einer den Nagel auf den Kopf trifft. Ein 
freundschaflichen Dialog von Professor H. Stein- 
thal’ (‘Anticriticism. How Some one has Hit 
the Nail on the Head. A Friendly Dialogue by 
Prof. H. Steinthal.”) No one who has read 
Mr. Whitney’s late articles will deny that Prof. 
Steinthal had ample reason for being angry. 
No one likes to be misrepresented, least of all at 
the hands of so popular and, what the Americans 
would call, so smart a writer as Mr. Whitney. Yet 
we cannot help thinking that Prof. Steinthal’s 
first thoughts were best. When he first saw Mr. 
Whitney’s attacks and sneers, he said to himself, 
‘I have spoken, Mr. Whitney has spoken ;—let 
the reader judge.’ Now the intelligent reader is 
not so entirely extinct an animal as some authors 
imagine, who, as soon as they are attacked, think 
it necessary to defend themselves. Prof. Steinthal 
is not the only scholar whom Mr. Whitney, pre- 
suming too much on the ignorance of his American 
audiences, has either misrepresented or abused. 
Does it follow, because Mr. Whitney has written 
something in the American papers, which are 
open to him and his friends, that, therefore, what 
he has said is true? There are signs that even in 
America Mr. Whitney’s affectation of superiority 
begins to excite suspicion, and though his friends 
have lately been very active in some German 
papers, we cannot help thinking that Prof. Stein- 
thal exaggerates the effect of such advertisements, 
when he says, ‘The writings threaten to infect 
Germany with pestilence.’ The punishment in- 
flicted by Prof. Steinthal will, no doubt, be 
felt keenly, all the more so, because he is one 
of the three scholars whom Mr. Whitney quotes 
and praises in his Lectures. In his Preface, after 
stating that the greater part of his lectures con- 
sists of philological commonplaces, which require 
no acknowledgment, he makes an exception in 
favour of three scholars only, to whom he thinks 
it right to express his indebtedness, Profs. Stein- 
thal, Schleicher, and Max Miiller. ‘It is, however, 
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my duty and pleasure,’ he says, ‘here to confess 
my special obligations to those eminent masters in 
linguistic science, Prof. H. Steinthal, of Berlin, 
and A. Schleicher, of Jena, whose works I have 
had constantly upon my table, and have freely 
consulted, deriving from them great instruction 
and enlightenment. . . . I have also borrowed here 
and there an illustration from the “ Lectures on 
the Science of Language” of Prof. Max Miiller, 
which are especially rich in such material.’ Prof. 
Steinthal replies,‘ My books may have been on 
his table, but did he read them ?’” 


We have just received from Calcutta, 
‘Some Remarks on the Celtic Additions to 
Curtius’s Greek Etymology, by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. He expresses a qualified approval of 
the additions from the Celtic languages which 
Prof. Windisch has contributed to the last 
edition of Curtius’s work, and then gives a 
long list of most valuable addenda for a new 
edition. 








SCIENCE 


_>— 


The Glaciers of Savoy. By M. Le Chanoine 
Rendu. Translated by Alfred Wills, Q.C. 
Edited by George Forbes, B.A. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Ir must be a. matter of deep regret to all the 

friends of Principal Forbes that this book has 

been published. It is an unfortunate record 
of some of the most lamentable failings of our 
poor humanity,—a monument in memory of 

James David Forbes, inscribed with epitaphs, 

indicating the littleness which is, unfortunately, 

too apt to accumulate around many a mind 
professedly devoted to the study of scientific 
truth. 

The translation of Rendu’s ‘Theory of the 
Glaciers of Savoy’—admirably executed as it 
is by Mr. Wills—would have been accept- 
able to all who are interested in the grand 
phenomena of glacial action. It would have 
been received as a valuable addition to every 
geological library, and it would have done all 
that Prof. George Forbes desires to do in 
support of his father’s claims. It would have 
shown how far the careful inquiries of 
Rendu had advanced our knowledge of the 
law regulating the motion of glaciers, and it 
would have made clear to all careful students 
—and who cares for any others?’—the addi- 
tions to scientific truth made by the subsequent 
studies of Principal Forbes. Instead of this, 
although the editor tells us that “some of my 
father’s non-scientific friends have told me that 
they could see no direct charge against him in 
the ‘Forms of Water,’” written, as our readers 
know, by Prof. Tyndall, he frets himself into 
print, and he is to be condemned for nourish- 
ing as a wrong “the fact of the charges being 
indirect.” What charges? All may be summed 
up in the few words written, in relation to 
Rendu’s theory, by Prof. Tyndall, that Forbes 
had “done scant justice to Rendu.” Nothing 
more. 

Rendu’s ‘ Memoir’ (especially when rendered 
into English) and Forbes’s ‘Travels in the 
Alps’ being placed side by side and examined, 
nothing further could be required. This 
dignified mode of defending a father’s name 
and fame would have told more emphatically 
than the publication of an article, written by 
Prof. Tait for the Contemporary Review, but 
“considered unsuitable for its pages by the 
editor of that journal,’ or a long extract from 





‘Fors Clavigera,’ in which Mr. Ruskin—“ in 
the interests of general literature”—goes con- 
siderably out of his way to prove, in his own 
peculiar loose and dogmatic manner, that “all 
the ingenuity and plausibility of Prof. Tyndall 
have been employed, since the death of Forbes, 
to diminish the lustre of his discovery, and 
divide the credit of it’’; an assertion which is 
evidently very wide of the truth, and con- 
sequently incapable of proof. Whether “the 
glacier’s cold resistless mass” moves because 
ice is viscous, or by a process of “ fracture and 
regelation,” are questions to be determined by 
observation and experiment alone. ‘‘Wrangling 
resolutely” will never establish the truth. 
Prof. Forbes maintained the former view. 
Prof. Tyndall adheres to the last hypothesis. 
It is pitiable to find, at this time of day, an 
Oxford professor writing on the discussion of 
those two views as indicating “‘the general 
grasp and melodious tone of Forbes’s reverent 
(the italics are Mr. Ruskin’s) intellect, as 
opposed to the discordant insolence of modern- 
ism.” 

It is a melancholy sight to see philosophers 
in a passion. When this unfortunately occurs, 
the wise course is to shut our own eyes to their 
folly, and the charitable one is to cast dust in 
the eyes of the public. Prof. J. D. Forbes 
had impressed his mark too strongly upon 
several important truths for it to suffer by any 
indiscreet hint of “scant justice.” His son 
might safely have allowed this little trouble, 
which disturbed the waters in his father’s 
declining days, to have subsided. The way in 
which he and his friends have stirred up the 
mud cannot possibly improve the cause of his 
grievance, and it must do mischief by provok- 
ing retaliation, unless Prof. Tyndall can show 
himself to be sufficient of a philosopher to 
allow “names of discredit to be flung about 
and glide, like water from a duck’s back,” in 
the full consciousness that these hard words 
are unsupported by evidence, and with a proud 
feeling of the strength and the dignity of 
silence. 








A Treatise on Food and Dietetics. 
Pavy, M.D. (Churchill.) 


PERHAPS there is no subject which more fully 
illustrates the healthy, stimulating effects of a 
consistent theory on any branch of scientific 
inquiry than the problem of the nutrition of 
the animal body. When Liebig propounded 
his division of the constituents of food into 
the nitrogenized tissue-forming work-producers 
and the non-nitrogenized simple heat-deve- 
lopers, all facts were so much in his favour 
that no one stopped to question jts accuracy, 
and it was generally accepted. It formed an 
excellent working hypothesis, and, in time, sug- 
gested fresh experimental verification, which, 
in the long run, instead of making its position 
more firm, has resulted in its complete over- 
throw. From the beautiful experiments of 
Fick and Wislicenus in their ascent of the 
Faulhorn, which are completely verified by 
those of Dr. Parkes on a larger scale, we 
now know that the amount of nitrogen elimi- 
nated from the body is quite independent of 
the work performed, whilst it is intimately 
related to the quantity consumed. The 
equally convincing observations of Dr. Edward 
Smith, as well as those of Pettenkoffer and 
Voit, at the same time prove that the elimination 


By F. W. 





of carbonic anhydride from the lungs depend, 
in great measure on the work accomplished, 

Liebig’s theory being so far incorrect, , 
perusal of Dr. Pavy’s work, in which the 
details of the argument are most minutely 
and clearly discussed, leads us to ask anothe 
question, which we almost wonder that the 
author has not entered into. The nitrogenized 
foods not being the work-executing portions 
of our diet, is it any longer necessary to retain 
Liebig’s original division of nutrient materials 
at all, especially as the theory of energy has 
thrown so much light on the relation borne 
by the work done in and external to a body? 
In other words, should we now, if commencing 
the subject without the trammelling of pre. 
conceived ideas, think of dividing foods, as to 
their destination in the system, into nutrient 
and calorifacient? We think not. Dr. Pavy, 
however, retains the old division, for he 
remarks, that “looking at the evidence ad. 
duced, the result of modern research goes to 
show that the non-nitrogenous alimen’ 
principles are applied, not only to the pro 
duction of heat, but likewise of other forms 
of force.” We cannot see the least necessity 
for the double assumption at the present time, 
Because the axles and other bearings of 4 
moving train are hot, no one has, as far as we 
know, propounded the explanation that there 
are special constituents of the coal and coke 
employed to heat the furnace whose function 
is to develope this heat, the latter being known 
to represent internal work which produces no 
external effects. So with the living animal 
body, why should not its excess of tempera 
ture above that of the medium in which it 
dwells be considered to be the expression of 
the amount of internal work indispensable 
to its vitality? The maintenance of the circu- 
latory, respiratory, and digestive functions is 
accomplished, in each case, by an amount of 
movement that is not employed in overcoming 
external resistances or in raising the body; 
it must, therefore, appear ultimately as heat 
in the tissues. The activity of these operations 
varying in different creatures, at the same time 
that the facilities for conducting and radiating 
away the heat developed are not the same in 
the different divisions of the animal kingdom; 
differences of temperature, not inconsiderable, 
are to be expected, as they are found, to exist. 
The sluggish reptile, with its slow and imper- 
fect circulation, whose constant resting on its 
abdomen requires so little effort, cannot be 
expected to maintain the exalted temperature 
of the active mammal or bird, whose position, 
except whilst actually recumbent, requires the 
employment of muscular energy, which does 
not manifest itself externally, simply to retain 
it in its most frequent posture. 

Another fact in favour of this view of the 
subject is the one predicted by Joule, and 
demonstrated by the observations of Dr. 
Marcet in his ascents of Mont Blanc, that there 
is a considerable fall, amounting to several 
degrees, in the body temperature during 
the time that great external work is being 
performed, such as the ascent of a steep incline 
of great length. In this case the force which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would be em- 
ployed in simply supporting the body or over- 
coming the ordinary resistances of level ground, 
is converted into the potentiality of the posi- 
tion arrived at, and so stored up to be re-con- 
verted into heat during the descent. 
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Returning to the work before us, it must 
not be forgotten that, notwithstanding its now 
being certain that it is to the carbonized, and 
not to the nitrogenized, elements of our diet 
that we owe our power of doing work, never- 
theless, as Dr. Pavy reiterates, “Science inti- 
mates that a liberal supply of nitrogenous 
matter is necessary to produce and maintain 
muscles in good condition for work, and the 
result of experiment is to confirm it.” 

The author also takes the more general 
view of the subject in a very instructive 
manner. He, as others have done, compares 
the economic value of the animal machine to 
that of a steam-engine, and explains how that, 
though in the performance of its functions the 
muscular tissue has the power of extracting 
more of the available force from any given 
food than can be got from any artificial 
machine, yet the expensiveness of the food 
itself is so great in comparison with coal, that, 
“as suggested by Donders, the worst use to 
make of a man is to employ him exclusively 
in mechanical work—a proposition which 
harmonizes with the increasing introduction 
of machinery in our advanced age of civiliza- 
tion.” It is the happy combination, in the 
manner we have endeavoured to illustrate 
above, of sound modern theory with the 
otherwise somewhat dry details respecting 
the source, composition, and properties of the 
various substances which are or have been em- 
ployed as articles of diet, that carries the 
reader through the by no means small volume 
before us, without any feeling except that he 
is gathering valuable theoretical and practical 
information on every page, at the same time 
that he is putting himself in the best position 
for investigating on his own account, or for 
carrying out on decided principles, methods 
which were, previously, little more than dim 
and uncertain shadows. 











VESUVIUS. 

Cronaca del Vesuvio, Sommario della Storia 
de’ Principali Accendimenti del Vesuvio dal 
1840 jino al 1871, seguita da estesa Re- 
lazione dell’ ultimo incendio del 1872. 
Per Luigi Palmieri. (Naples, Detken & 
Rocholl.) 

Tae memories that cluster around this volcano, 

and its area of activity, are so interesting, that 

a work like the present is sure to have many 

readers. Although this Vesuvian chronicle 

does not contain much that is new or striking, 
either in observation or experiment, still it is 
valuable, as the work of a man thoroughly 
familiar with every phase of volcanic activity, 

a shown in the Neapolitan area, and who 

diligently avails himself of his enviable oppor- 

tunities of seeing and describing Vesuvius in 
rest and activity. 

This volume and the one by the same pen 
lately published embrace nearly the same 
range of subject-matter,—Prof. Palmieri’s ob- 
ject in this instance being mainly to fortify 
some of his disputed conclusions, and to give 
an extended account of his observations, 

Prof. Palmieri maintains, in opposition to 
Rammelsberg, the accuracy of his statement 
that certain metallic oxides precede the corre- 
sponding chlorides as sublunation products 
from fumaroles and lavas. Palmieri insists on 
this as an observed fact; and as such, subject 
to correction by future observers, one must 





accept it, although the chemical explanation 
of the phenomenon is not easy. Attention is 
again directed to the “ external eruptions” on 
the lava stream itself. It may be conceded 
that these curious and puzzling phenomena 
have been witnessed; but we cannot admit 
that the Neapolitan professor has demonstrated 
their connexion with any eruptive power in 
the lava itself. This “potenza eruttiva della 
lava” seems to us a purely gratuitous assump- 
tion, unwarranted by the physical and chemical 
nature of the coulées themselves. It may be, 
as Mr. Poulett Scrope maintains, that these 
small cones “ communicate with the interior of 
the mountain”; but, to our thinking, they 
result naturally from accidental circumstances. 
The lava in its course must pass over much 
matter from which, by chemical alteration or 
mere vaporation, large volumes of gas are 
generated ; and these aeriform masses are quite 
sufficient, under ordinary hydrostatic laws, to 
produce the results described. 

The professor has carefully examined the 
emanations from the volcano: and they have 
been submitted to investigation by chemical 
analysis, the electroscope, and the spectroscope. 
The spectroscope is said to have revealed the 
existence of two hitherto unknown metals : 
concerning these the author promises us further 
information. 

The showers of boiling water, often reported 
at the time of an eruption, are now shown to 
exist but in the imagination of terrified peasants. 
That these volcanic showers destroy the vegeta- 
tion on which they fall is perfectly true ; this 
destructive effect, however, is simply due to 
hydrochloric acid dissolved by ordinary rain 
water in its passage through acid fumes. 
Prof. Palmieri also explains that the injury to 
plants wrought by the fall of certain light 
ashes is to be traced to the soluble matters 
(mostly salt) associated with them, and washed 
out by the rain. 

Several mineralogical species or varieties 
have been discovered since the spring of 1872: 
these are described and named at the end 
of the volume. The plates of Vesuvius which 
disfigure the book are ill executed, and so hazy 
as to be of little or no use. 

The chronicle, which embodies a good and 
intelligible summary of what has been wit- 
nessed for some years past on Vesuvius, closes 
with a serviceable table of indications of the 
seismograph in the Vesuvian Observatory since 
the year 1866. 








Hydraulics of Great Rivers: the Parand, the 
Uruguay, and the La Plata Estuary. By 
J. J. Révy. (Spon.) 

WE must not plume ourselves on the engineer- 

ing literature of this country. Whether it be due 

to what we are accustomed to regard with some 
pride, the practical character of the national 
genius, or whether it arise from a certain 
amount of slovenliness, that is too frequently 
associated with the operation of the “rule of 
thumb,” the fact remains, Engineering, indeed, 
in England is a science of modern growth. It 
has insured great triumphs. In some respects 

English practice has been the pioneer of 

the civilized world. But it has never been 

adequately associated with, or represented by, 
the cultivated literary habit. Of the leaders 

of the profession in England, a quarter of a 

century ago, we know only one who could be 





called a thoroughly, scientifically, educated man. 
And he—we refer of course to I. K. Brunel— 
although he was a student at the Collége 
Henri Quatre, owed the greater part of his 
education to the care of his gifted father, who 
taught him Euclid before he was eight years 
old. With reference to other names, that stood 
in the same rank of popular esteem, we have 
ample means of knowing how extremely scanty 
was the amount of accurate scientific know- 
ledge which underlay a very successful practice. 

This defect, for such it is, in one important 
branch of the education of a most important 
profession, has clung to it ever since. Creat 
strides have been made on the Continent, in 
the path first traced by English engineers, 
which we have failed to appreciate, or even to 
observe. In our own special experience, in so 
far as the modern literature of engineering 
comes before us for review, it is rarely the case 
that we have not to censure the non-literary 
character of the productions. The absence, 
not only of pure, idiomatic English, but even 
of clear, distinct grasp of subject, and defini- 
tion of meaning, is almost always more or 
less to be lamented. 

With graphic illustration, which furnishes, 
if rightly employed, to the engineering writer, 
an instrument and aid such as no other branch 
of literature can command, the case is much 
the same. The maps of our ordnance sur- 
veyors, and some of those of our physical 
atlases, are admirable. But the list is small ; 
and for the ordinary issues of charts and maps 
to illustrate any current topic of the day, or to 
accompany works of travel or of exploration, 
what grievous smudges make their unabashed 
appearance! The careful toil of an elegant 
scholar is adorned, it may be, by coloured 
plates, intended to give a physical indication 
of country, which resemble the audacious 
efforts of a child. And to this is usually 
added the radical and essential dishonesty of 
the omission of inscribed dates, the presence 
of which is one of the first points that gives 
permanent value to a map. 

Investigations of the utmost interest are 
now in progress, or in contemplation,—in Syria, 
Assyria, Italy, and Greece,—which are abso- 
lutely strangled by the want of, we do not say 
high, but decent, literary ability in bringing 
them before the world, or by a slovenly 
cheapness in their illustrations. In the eager- 
ness to catch the public eye, which is natural 
to those whose great aim is to invite the 
public support, the most valuable discoveries 
are exposed to slight, by the habit of dribbling 
out progress reports, which may be admirable as 
directed to inform the engineer of an enterprise 
of the work of his assistants, but which are of 
necessity too crude, hasty, and tentative to be 
given to the public. And when the well- 
digested upshot of the toil of months or of 
years should be produced, with all the charm 
of English scholarship, and all the aid of 
beautiful graphic illustration, we find only 
the old reports, and the old lithographed 
scrawls, pitchforked to the public under the 
name of a book. 

What has led M. Révy, a member of the 
Vienna Institute of Civil Engineers, to publish, 
in London, a work on the Survey of the Great 
Rivers of the New World, named in the title 
of the work, we will not stop to inquire. If 
it be an indiscretion, it is a very happy one. 
The work is highly creditable to the publishers, 
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for the thorough and elegant manner in which 
it is prepared. Eight plates, which bear the 
signature of Thomas Kell, lithographer, give a 
higher idea of the capability of this style of 
illustration than we can readily cite elsewhere ; 
and are, for the purpose of the work, nearly 
equal to copper-plate. The graphic plotting 
represented by these plates is clear, novel, and 
highly instructive ; and the body of the work 
shows that it is, as it should be, to the care 
and thought of the author that we are mainly 
indebted for these incidental excellencies. 

We intend to mark our sense of the support 
that ought to be given to a work of such 
rare merit, considering what we have above 
remarked as to its field, by sending our 
readers to its pages for the valuable inform- 
ation which they yield, rather than by 
furnishing them with a précis. The book is 
clearly and intelligibly written. Here and 
there we stumble on a phrase, such as “ within 
a couple of per cent.,” or ‘the more the two 
lines deviate from a right,” which is not 
idiomatic English ; but these cases are rare. 
The work is characterized by a singular 
modesty, which is accompanied by an earnest 
and well-founded conviction of the importance 
of the views which the scientific study of 
rivers of such imposing magnitude has im- 
pressed on the mind of the author. The chief 
literary defect of the pages is due, we have no 
doubt, to this very modesty ; which, in leading 
M. Révy to avoid saying “I” when he ought 
to have said so, produces occasionally con- 
fusion as to the use of “ our own hands.” The 
personal tone of a report is that which 
best becomes a work of so much professional 
dignity. 

The chief shortcoming of the book arises 
from the fact that the import of the most 
instructive pair of observations (those of the 
29th and 30th December, 1870, on the relative 
velocity of the surface and bottom currents of 
the La Plata), was not perceived in time, to 
lead to the institution of those further experi- 
ments which it has become of much import- 
ance to science to carry out. At the time of 
making the observations in question, M. Révy 
was unaware of the very limited value of our 
hydraulic knowledge, and thus of the invalu- 
able addition to its field of research which his 
good fortune offered to his grasp. To a cer- 
tain point, indeed, he has definitively extended 
our scientific knowledge. But he trod on the 
skirts of a yet more important discovery. His 
modesty has withheld him, not only from 
pushing inference beyond its due limit, but 
even from formulating the results which he 
actually obtained. It is notadmissible, indeed, 
to base a general law on a very limited num- 
ber of observations. But that which is indi- 
cated as probable, and which is at once con- 
sistent with known facts, and in accurate 
arithmetical accordance with the details of the 
experiments we have cited, is a relation which, 
if it be hereafter shown to be absolute, may 
well be called “‘Révy’s Law.” It may be thus 
stated :—“ The inclination of the surface being 
the same (and no interference arising from 
other causes), the velocity of a river is as the 
square of its depth.” Such is our own view of 
the outcome of the details given in the volume. 
We need not add, that the confirmation of the 
law would give a very high position to the 
discoverer among the benefactors of physical 





the opportunity of making those further ex- 
periments (the locality fittest for which is 
suggested by his own work) which are needful 
before a definitive judgment can be passed on 
the subject. 

Careful study, accurate thought, sound 
practice, difficulties met and overcome, work- 
manlike advice and suggestion, scientific deduc- 
tion, and absence of rash or over-confident 
conclusion, are the characteristics of the 
labours of M. Révy, in his attempt to gauge 
the mighty flow of the La Plata and its 
gigantic affluents. They characterize, more- 
over, his account of those labours. We call 
the attention, not only of engineers, but of 
those whose chief aim ought now to be how 
best to set the engineer to work, to M. Révy’s 
admirable book. 








Clinique Médicale de Montpellier. 

Fuster. Vol. I. (Paris, Rothschild.) 
THE volume before us is introductory, except so 
far as its last chapter is concerned, to a great work 
which will give the world the results of the latest 
labours of the teachers of the medical schools 
of the southern University of France. The last 
chapter is the first of the body of the work, and 
treats of typhoid fever in a style which we may 
describe as admirable. Of the observations on the 
effects of season and of climate on disease, which 
form the first part of the volume, we cannot speak 
so favourably. 


The Chemistry of the Breakfast Table. By F. R. 
Eaton Lowe. (Manchester, Heywood ; London, 
Simpkin & Co.) 

Tu1s is a popular book on the constituents of 
food, well planned and, on the whole, well exe- 
cuted, though the author makes some mistakes, 
as when he says that Russian peasants drink oil 
as English do beer ; that all authorities agree that 
annatto in butter, and Prussian blue in green tea, 
are deleterious to health, and that tea prevents 
the digestion of meat. These things may be so, 
but most of the authorities are the other way. 


By Prof. 


La Pluie et le Beau Temps. 

(Paris, Rothschild.) 
WE have here an excellent little work on weather, 
illustrated with cuts, which are fairly good, with 
the exception of one called ‘La Tempéte,’ that 
reminds us more of a fine day in June. Good as 
is the book, it is full of conclusions which we are 
inclined to dispute. For instance, the author says 
that “ countries of eternal sunshine are in all cases 
countries where men very seldom attain old age”; 
that “the east wind in England causes the malady 
known as the ‘spleen,’ which often leads to 
suicide”; that “the rain-fall of Australia has 
greatly diminished since the occupation of the 
country.” But, on the whole, the work is ex- 
cellent. 


By Paul Laurencin. 


Collins’s Elementary Series.—General Biology. By 
Thomas C. MacGinley. 
WE have previously had to speak in high terms of 
some of the books in the Messrs. Collins’s Science 
Series. Hence, when we express a severe opinion 
of the book before us, we shall at least be credited 
with impartiality. It is so bad a book that the 
publishers should at once withdraw it from circu- 
lation. We cannot believe it possible that the 
Messrs. Collins are aware of the nature of the 
volume they have issued. The author was one of 
the teachers under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment paid by the Government to come up to Lon- 
don and benefit by a month’s instruction from 
Prof. Huxley. Mr. MacGinley made notes, as 
do all who attend these classes, and now, with- 
out acknowledgment or explanation, publishes a 
dishing-up of these notes as a manual of ‘ General 
Biology.’ Prof. Huxley will be grieved to observe 
the ingratitude of his pupil, but still more will he 
be vexed at the stupid mistakes and the clumsy 


science ; and we trust that M. Révy will have | diagrams, which tell how inattentive Mr. Mac- 





Ginley is. We have seldom met with 
designed as this is for educational 
worthless. 


a book, 
Purposes, go 








THE CENTRAL PHYSICAL OBSERVATORY ar 
ST. PETERSBURG, 


We have received the Annals of the Central 
Physical Observatory at St. Petersburg for the year 
1872, and the Report of the Proceedings of’ the 
same institution for the years 1871 and 1872, The 
former is published in Russian and German, and 
contains the tabulated results of meteorological 
observations made at no less than sixty-five dif. 
ferent stations scattered over the wide dominions 
of the Czar of All the Russias. Several of these 
commenced their activity in the year referred to, 
In the collation and reduction of these obser. 
vations, which have been chiefly entrusted by M. 
Wild, the Director of the Central Physical Ob 
servatory, to Lieut. Rikatschef, of the Russian 
Imperial Navy, especial care has been devoted to 
the amounts of humidity of the air at the different 
stations. Lieut. Rikatschef is sufficiently well 
known to English meteorologists to ensure conf- 
dence in his work, he having formerly spent some 
time in studying the methods of observation at 
Greenwich and elsewhere. 

In the latter of the two works referred to, the 
Report embracing this time the space of two years, 
M. Wild narrates the alterations and improvements 
which were made in 1871 and 1872 in the working 
of the St. Petersburg Physical Observatory. The 
observations made there include magnetical deter- 
minations; but the latter were not so complete as 
was desired, it having been found necessary to 
suspend for a time the use of the photographic 
self-registering apparatus. The rating of the 
Government chronometers is also entrusted to this 
institution at St. Petersburg, which receives for 
that purpose the time by telegraph from Pulkowa 
at 10 o'clock every morning—a very convenient 
arrangement, as such extraneous work would be 
an interruption to the system of an astronomical 
observatory. The comparison and verification of 
the instruments used at all other meteorological 
and magnetical stations are cared for at the Central 
Institution at St. Petersburg, some of the officers 
of which proceed on tours of inspection to the 
different stations. From time to time various new 
stations are established, and at the end of 1872 
the whole number amounted to seventy-three, 
though the seven new ones were not then fully 
equipped with instruments. From the Report 
generally, we gather that everything is being put 
in train for making these observations of the 
greatest practical utility in acquiring a knowledge 
of the meteorological conditions of the vast 
Russian Empire, and in providing telegraphic 
warnings by bulletins published at the important 
towns of the state of the weather at different 
stations, thereby making known the probable 
directions of observed atmospheric disturbances. 








Science Gossip. 


A Britisu Association ticket acts just now as 
an “open sesame” to everything of interest in and 
about Belfast. Not only have the members free 
access to all the public institutions, but many of 
the manufacturers in the town and its neighbour- 
hood have liberally thrown open their works for 
inspection. Now that the unfortunate differences 
between the employers and the employed appear 
to be nearly settled, the operations of flax-spinning 
and weaving may be studied with advantage at 
many of the mills. 


ALL members are invited to a great flower-show 
at the Botanic Gardens of Belfast, for which un- 
usual preparations have been made, 


Dr. Opiixe will deliver a lecture this evening 
(Saturday) to the working-classes of Belfast. It 
was at first announced that this lecture would be 
‘On Potash,’ but it is satisfactory to know that 80 
technical a subject has been displaced by a more 
popular one, and that the lecturer will now dis- 
course ‘On the Discovery of Oxygen.’ 
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“4s usual, the local press is laying itself out with 
gach spirit to report the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation. The Northern Whig has even published 
sn Ode, hailing the opening of “the assembled 
Congress of hig thought.” 


To discuss the business of the Association, the 
georetaries of Sections dined together last Tuesday 
wening. We believe that this capital idea of 
bringing the officers together before the meeting 
yas due to Dr. Michael Foster. 


ApunDANT provision has been made for a day of 
rereation to the philosophers after their week of 
ard work. The great excursion of next Thursday 
gill be to the Giants’ Causeway. Sir Richard 
Wallace, who is one of the Vice-Presidents, offers 
hospitality to those who care to visit Lough Neagh. 
Another party will enjoy the scenery of the Antrim 
coast, Whilst others will go to the picturesque 
ya-side village of Newcastle. Yet another party 
of festive philosophers will visit the salt-mines of 
Dunerue and Carrickfergus Castle ; whilst the 
iron-mines of Glenravel and the peat-compressing 
yorks at Cargan will be visited by other excur- 
sionists. 

Even to-day (Saturday) some of the Sections are 
making holiday, and excursions have been organized 
to the Tyrone coal-field, and to the Castle-Espie 
limestone quarries on Strangford Lough. 


Tue General Treasurer's Accounts, read at the 
meeting of the General Committee of the British 
Association, are as follows. They extend from 
September 17, 1873 (commencement of Bradford 
meeting), to August 19, 1874 (Belfast) :— 

RECEIPTS. 


To balance brought from last Account .. £924 15 10 


life Compositions at Bradford Meeting, and since 358 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. -. 646 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto 796 0 0 
ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto .. - 601 0 0 
Dividends on Stock oe oe se 237 10 0 
sale of Publications PP ee - «o SB % 
Balance of Grant made at Brighton to the Sewage 
Committee * o oe oo 28 7 
£3,611 12 6 


PAYMENTS, 
Expenses of Bradford Meeting, also sundry Printing, 

Binding, Advertising, and incidental Expenses .. £373 8 4 
Printing, Engraving, &c., Report of 42nd Meeting 


vol. 41), Brighton a6 oe o< 696 13 10 
Ditto on Account of Report of 43rd Meeting (vol. 

42), Bradford ee oo se - 5813 
Sdaries (one year) .. - a oe 462 6 
Rent and Office Expenses (Albemarle Street) -- 104 5 
Grats made at Bradford Meeting, viz. :— 

Zoological Record . ee os 100 0 

Chemistry Record oe na 100 0 

Printing Mathematical Tables 100 


For Committee on— 


Siemens’s Pyrometer Re fies 
labyrinthodonts of Coal-Measures 
Widow of W. J. Askham_ .. * 


5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

Elliptic Functi ns oe oe -- 100 0 0 
lightning Conductors ne oo ee 10 0 0 
Thermal Conductivity of Rocks os .» 0900 
Anthropological Instructions, &c. .. ee 50 0 0 
Kent’s Cavern Explorations os -- 150 0 0 
Luminous Meteors ee ee ee 30 0 0 
Intestinal Secretions .. “o wn - 600 
British Rainfall .. * os ee 100 0 0 
Essential Oils os ee eo ee 10 0 0 
Sub-Wealden Exploration ~ 2 00 
Settle Cave Exploration - oe - 5000 
Mauritius Meteorological Researches os 100 0 0 
Magnetization of Iron - ee oo 00 
Marine Organisms es oe i 30 0 0 
Fossils, North-West of Scotland oo oe 210 0 
Physiological Action of Light ve o 20 0 0 
les’ Unions ee ee oe - 2600 
Mountain Limestone Corals ee ee 25 0, 0 
Erratic Blocks sa i “~ - 1000 
Dredging, Durham and Yorkshire .. -_ 28 5 0 
High Temperature of Bodies .. on - 3000 
6 0 

5 0 

00 


one 
— 


i] 





Aug. 19, Balance at Bank. . ee 
Ditto in hands of General Treasure: 1519 6 
714 911 
£3,611 12 6 


Carr. CAMPELLO, of the Portuguese Navy, has 
‘en appointed to proceed to London to represent 
Portage at the International Conference for Mari- 
me Meteorology which is about to be opened. 
4s is known, this Conference was first proposed 
it the International Conference of Brussels in 
1853, and preliminary discussions took place at 
leipzig in 1872, and at the Vienna Congress in 
873. Capt. Campello knows English, and has 
ready visited London on a scientific mission ; 
te has made astronomy and meteorology his 


XUM 





special studies, and has been for many years 
attached to the personnel of the Lisbon obser- 
vatories. The selection made by the Portuguese 
Government seems altogether a good one. 


E.EeMEnts and ephemerides of the comet (IV., 
1874) discovered by Borelly on July 25 have now 
been published, both by Mr. Hind and by Dr. 
Holetschek, of Vienna, but much success cannot be 
expected in seeing so faint an object during the 
present increasing moonlight. It appears that it 
will be in perihelion on August 27, about 89 
millions of miles from the Sun, or a little less than 
the Earth’s mean distance. It is now about 70 
millions of miles from the Earth, increasing, and 
its apparent place in the constellation Draco ; on 
Aug. 26, R.A. 125 34™, N.P.D. 15° 56’. 

AN elliptic orbit of the fine comet discovered by 
Coggia on April 17 (III., 1874) has been calculated 
by Schulhof, of Vienna, with the result of a period 
of 12,184 years. Of course this can only be con- 
sidered provisional, and the definitive determina- 
tion will not be made until the observations in the 
southern hemisphere are published; but it is at 
least certain that the orbit is extremely eccentric. 
This comet must not be confounded with the small 
comet (VII., 1873) re-discovered by the same 
astronomer on the 10th of last November, which 
has a period of about 55 years (see Atheneum, 
December 6, 1873). 


In Symons’s Monthly Meteorological Magazine, 
for July, there are translations of two papers by 
MM. E. Belgrand and G. Lemoine and by Prof. 
Raulin, ‘On the Water Supply of France in the 
Summer and Autumn of 1874.’ The former express 
their belief that, in all probability, “the water- 
courses and springs of the Seine will fall, between 
now and the middle of next October, to almost 
the lowest point yet observed.” The Professor 
informs us that the dearth of water during the last 
six months appears to have extended over the 
whole plain of South-West France and to the 
Pyrenees. Since rainfall observations were com- 
menced in 1714, similar drought has only occurred 
six times, viz., in 1750, 1768, 1781, 1864, and 
1874. He also states that there is reason for 
believing “that in the Eastern part of England the 
supply of water in wells, ponds, and streams will 
be very deficient, although not quite to the same 
extent as in North-Eastern France.” 


M. te Comte Gustave Dovutcet pr Pontk- 
COULANT died at his chateau, Pontécoulant (Cal- 
vados), on the 2lst of July. His memoirs upon 
the great comet of Halley gave him a universal repu- 
tation. His mathematical papers led to his being 
named a Foreign Associate of our Royal Society 
and of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Belgium. 


WE have also to announce the death, on the 
11th of July, of Paul Rosa, the able assistant of 
Padre Secchi in the Astronomical Observatory of 
the Roman College. He has but just published, 
in the Atti dell’ Accademia Pontificia de’ Nuovi 
Lincet, a memoir, ‘Identité de la Période des 
Phénoménes Photosphériques et des Phénoménes 
Magnétiques en connexion avec le Mouvement 
Propre du Soleil.’ 


Les Mondes for the 13th of August prints a 
ood translation of Prof. Ramsay’s ‘ Physical 
History of the Rhine.’ 

THE question of the establishment, near Paris, 
of a Physical Observatory, independent of the 
Astronomical one, came before the Académie des 
Sciences at the Séance of the 10th of August. 
The President of the National Assembly directed 
that the members of the Academy of Sciences 
should form a commission, which should examine 
into and report on the purposes and advantages 
of such an establishment. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


Will Close Saturday, 22nd. 

BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly.—Oonsisting of Drawings, Etchings, Engravings, &c., 
OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6¢. 

R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 








Wil Close on Saturday next, 29th inst. 

*The SHADOW of DEATH.’ P. » UNT 
in Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and uae = get 
end of 1872 -NOW on VIEW at 9n, Old Bond Street.—The Gallery is 
opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admission, ls. 





DORS’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’* Christian Martyrs,’ * Francesca de Rimini,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six. ls. 








Histoire de la Caricature sous la République, 
UEmpire, et la Restauration. Par Champ- 
fleury. Illustrated. (Paris, Dentu.) 


M. CHAMPFLEURY supplies in this capital little 
volume another member of the series of sketches 
of the history of popular satire as it obtained 
during many centuries. He has already pro- 
duced ‘Caricature Antique,’ ‘Caricature au 
Moyen-Age,’ and ‘Caricature Moderne’; the 
book now before us follows the above in the 
order of its publication and in chronology. 
It is to be succeeded, and the series completed, 
by the issue which is promised for next year, 
and intended to illustrate ‘Caricature sous la 
Renaissance.’ Readers of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts and Bibliophile Frangais are 
familiar with the mode of treating his subjects 
which M. Champfleury affects, also with the 
spirited sketches on wood, which reproduce 
the spices which preserve the appearance, if 
not the life, of popular passion as it found 
vent in caricature. M. Champfleury’s title is 
a very apt one, because his materials are of the 
obvious sort to be described by the word “ cari- 
cature,” which expresses what is at best but a 
rough, if not a coarse mode of satire. It does 
not follow that caricatures are not witty, how- 
ever coarse and rude they may be. The fas- 
tidiousness of modern taste has excluded from 
examination a large part of ancient satires ; 
current refinement will not tolerate republica- 
tion of much which gave zest to old modes of 
attack in caricature. The historian and analyst, 
therefore, labours under considerable disadvan- 
tages while endeavouring to reflect fairly what 
our forerunners enjoyed heartily, and without 
anything like those suspicions which haunt our 
over-sensitive intelligences. 

M. Champfleury has produced a text which 
is free from a suspicion of indelicacy, much 
less immodesty, yet he has contrived to give 
clear and vivid impressions of the currents, 
some of which are not on the surface, of public 
opinion as it prevailed in France, and by re- 
flection in England and the rest of Europe, from 
just before the “ Tvers” went so perilously afioat 
on the troubled seas of suspicion, wrath, and 
fear in “1789,” until, while the surges were 
still in motion, French wit found exercise in 
evoking laughter at the women’s telescopic 
bonnets of 1830, at the practice of vaccina- 
tion, and the use of omnibuses in Paris. Our 
author most elegantly compares the caricatures 
which, like these, came forth and sparkled on 
the current of the hour, to the “ mollusques” 
which shine in the path of a ship, sparkling 
by thousands for an instant, and but for an 
instant. One of the latest subjects of the 
illustrations before us is afforded by the “ poke” 
bonnets our mothers wore, and by means of 
which they compelled our unfortunate fathers 
to see their faces at the extremities of long 
tunnels of straw. We are treated to a curious 
sketch of a gentleman in the act of saluting a 
lady, while thrusting his head into one of those 
queer adornments. 

Exactly as the Germans expressed their 
disgust at the civilities which their wemen 
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lavished on the French prisoners of the latest 
war, ¢. g., by means of the well-known sketch 
which showed a /rdulein presenting a Turco, 
who was made as hideous as a clumsy fancy 
could contrive, with a lock of her hair, so the 
French of 1815 mocked the coquetry of their 
women with the Cossacks and the English. 
So, as to the latter, it appears to us, although 
M. Champfieury does not remark it, that the 
mounted figure, who presses his hands to his 
heart before a demoiselle, in ‘Les Russes a 
Paris,’ can be nothing but an Englishman,—no 
other mortal ever wore a cocked hat and 
feathers like those in view; the companion of 
the Briton, a long Cossack, with a pug nose 
and flowing hair, and armed with an enormous 
lance, presents another damsel with a huge 
bouquet, as he rises in his saddle and bows 
most grotesquely to his enslaver. 

To return to the beginning of the subject: 
one of the best of the satires before us is that 
which expresses the futility of the measures of 
reform proposed in the Assembly of Notables, 
February, 1787,—it is called “ Assemblée des 
Notables, le 22 Fév., 1787,” and shows the 
proprietor of the “ Buffet de la Cour” at his 
counter, while about to draw up a bill of 
fare, and consulting his constituents as to 
what shall be “‘ done for dinner.” The Assembly 
is represented by various culinary birds,— 
turkeys, geese, ducks, &c.,—who stand before 
him in consultation. He inquires :—‘‘ Mes 
chers administrés, je vous ai rassemblés pour 
savoir 4 quelle sauce vous voulez étre mangés?” 
‘Mais nous ne voulons pas ¢tre mangés du 
tout!” is the reply. ‘Vous sortez de la 
question,” is the final comment. The taking 
of the Bastille was a fecund source of popular 
satire ; the triumph of the people expressed 
itself by means of prints and rude woodcuts 
not less effectively than in songs and even 
dances. There is a characteristic cut on p. 43, 
showing the anticipated cutting down of the 
(poplar) tree of Liberty by the Royalists, 
and its defence by the Goddess of Liberty, 
with her spear; the king and queen in 
the forms of quadrupeds with human heads, 
and marked behind with the flewr-de-lis and 
the two-necked eagle respectively. The former, 
being furnished with horns, scratch at the 
roots; while a woman pulls the stem with 
a rope, a man prizes it with a crowbar, and 
a gentleman uses an axe on the trunk. The 
wit here is very feeble; the merit of the 
design occurs in the portraiture of the faces, 
especially those of Louis and Marie Antoinette ; 
these two are surprisingly well treated, and 
full of character. The satirical biography of 
‘“* M. le Citoyen Palloy,”—“‘ Le Palloy-Bastille,” 
as it was customary to say,—is here sketched 
with a light and dexterous hand. 

Many, if not all, the sketches are portraits, 
for popular satire is generally personal, and 
we have capital likenesses of this kind: 
see ‘Mirabeau-Tonneau,’ reproduced from a 
vignette in the journal of Desmoulins, showing 
the portly but inebriate patriot made up of 
barrels, bottles, and flagons, and about to 
take another glass. None of this class is 
better than that which shows Siéyés, the 
constitution-maker, of whom M, Champfleury 
says that he “ travaillait 4 la facon des taupes,” 
—a happy form of expression, which may have 
been suggested by the witty full-length portrait 
of the man who, in a full suit of black, and 
with arms folded in his black cloak, stalks, 





stooping, and with downcast face, yet ob- 
servant eyes, in the court of the Tuileries. 
The best of all these portraits is that of 
Talleyrand, a frightful caricature, by Honoré 
Daumier. Camille Desmoulins was one of 
the first who at this time used the weapon 
of artistic satire for political purposes. His 
own nature may be said to have led him to 
this practice, for he was a humourist who had 
transplanted himself into the domain of politics ; 
he entered gaily on the task, without, as our 
author suggests, seeming to know to what it 
mightlead. His journal, ‘Révolutions de France 
et de Brabant,’ contained woodcuts, against 
which the proprietor protested, or pretended 
to protest, in vain ; among these was ‘ Mira- 
beau-Tonneau,’ or ‘Le Grand Colonel Ton- 
neau allant 4 son Régiment,’ with an unde- 
niable likeness to the famous editor of the 
* Actes des Apdtres.’ 

The subject before us is treated so that it 
embraces and displays especially the Duke of 
Orléans, and the veto, the priests, the monks, 
émigrés, the king, and the queen. With re- 
gard to the latter, who was incessantly the 
butt of popular satire, M. Champfleury says 
much less than might be expected. There is, 
we know, at least one explanation for this 
reticence. Robespierre and Marat furnish 
materials for a good chapter. It is remarkable 
that satire of a lively sort abounded during the 
most feverish times of the Revolution, and that in 
France a perfect storm of caricatures, placards, 
broadsides, cuts coloured and uncoloured, in 
black and in white took effect. There is 
nothing new in this, for the like occurred at 
the beginning of our Civil War, and continued 
to the execution of Charles the First. M. 
Champfleury has found abundant materials to 
his hand and used them with effect, his text 
being, though rather slight, sparkling and 
readable. He borrowed many of the satires 
of Gillray, some of which are horrible enough, 
e.g., ‘Un Petit Souper & la Parisienne.’ 

The ground covered by this book has been 
already partially dealt with in M. Challamel’s 
‘ Histoire-Musée de la République Frangaise 
depuis l’Assemblée des Notables jusqu’dé 
l’Empire,’ 1842, a work to which readers may 
refer with considerable profit. 








BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—CONGRESS 
AT BRISTOL. 


Tue British Archeological Association, the 
oldest of our Societies devoted to the study of 
pational antiquities, commenced its thirty-first 
annual Congress at Bristol, on Tuesday, August 
the 4th, under the Presidency of Kirkman Daniel 
Hodgson, Esq., M.P. The proceedings began with 
a reception in the Grand Jury-room of the Guild- 
hall, where the numerous members and supporters 
of the Association gathered to hear a hearty wel- 
come from the ancient city tendered to them by the 
Mayor and Corporation. The work apportioned 
to the first day was laid in the city itself, and the 
first object of antiquity was the fine old church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, now in process of most judi- 
cious and careful restoration by George Godwin, 
Esq., F.R.S. F.S.A., whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee for the sterling character of the new 
work. Mr. Godwin, in an able paper, pointed out 
the salient points in the history of the edifice, 
from which it appears that the generally received 
statement, that the building was initiated by 
Simon de Burton, is incorrect, portions of stone- 
work having been revealed during the progress of 
the restoration which must be attributed to at 
least fifty years before the era of this reputed 
founder. The North Porch and the Treasury- 
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room, where the unfortunate Chatterton found 
fabricated, his mysterious manuscripts, were Vitel 
with very great interest, and the monuments and 
effigies in the transepts and aisles were diseo 
upon by J. R. Planché, Esq., Somerset He 
who suggested that one of the monuments, the 
recumbent figure of a knight in chain mail, gene. 
rally said to be the second Robert de Berkel 
might really be that of Simon de Burton, the go. 
called founder of the church. In 1852, there were 
discovered in the south wall of the nave two 
sepulchral recesses, the ornamentation of which 
had been chopped away to make room for the 
panelling of the pews. The figures which had been 
removed to the other part of the church haye 
however, now been replaced in their original posi- 
tion. After pointing out many interesting facts 
connected with the later history of the ch 
Mr. Godwin concluded his task by a relation of 
the vicissitudes of the attempts at restoration, and 
congratulated the architectural world upon the 
approaching completion of the work. The Asso. 
ciation was afterwards entertained by the Church- 
wardens of the Parish, and at an early hour in the 
afternoon a visit was paid to Redcliffe Street to 
inspect the house of William Canynge, continuator 
and second founder of the Church at Redcliffe, 
The present proprietor of this house kindly threw 
open his doors to the Association, and showed 
some ancient inscribed tile-work which had been 
accidentally discovered under the flooring of a 
fine old room of the fifteenth century. This tile 
work is still preserved in situ beneath the board- 
ing, and, by an ingenious arrangement, the floor 
is so constructed as to be easily lifted up when 
required. The Association then made its way to 
the neighbouring church of the Parish of Temple, 
parcel originally of the Preceptory at Temple- 
Combe, and no doubt long held by the Templars; 
but it is not quite clear whether there was any 
actual establishment of these knights, or whether 
they only exercised the right of presentation of 
the church ; at any rate, the church was used as 
a parish church from an early period. This church 
and its history were described at length, and 
chiefly by the help of old documents, by J. Taylor, 
Esq., librarian of the Clifton Library, who drew 
attention, at the close of his remarks, to the leaning 
and apparently insecure state of the tower. The 
ved then proceeded to view the crypt of St. 

icholas’s Church, long used as a place of meeting 
for religious fraternities and guilds. In this crypt 
the festival of the Boy-Bishop was kept up with 
great completeness annually on the 6th of ja 
ber, and there are many interesting entries relating 
to this ceremony in the parish records. The cele- 
brated Latimer preached here in Lent, 1528, and 
on that occasion a disturbance was created in 
Bristol on account of the opinions he enunciated. 
St. John’s Church, Broad Street, was included in 
the programme of the day, and an account of its 
history, from the foundation by Walter de Framp- 
ton, Mayor of Bristol, in 1357, was delivered by 
the same antiquarian who had described the pre- 
vious church. The Tudor work excited great 
admiration, and the furniture of the vestry, carved 
poor-box, and quaint old hour-glass, were respect- 
ively examined. A churchwarden’s account-book, 
of the fifteenth century, was shown to the Associa- 
tion, and a large number of most interesting details 
respecting the church and parish might have been 
gleaned from its pages, had time been allowed for 
this object. 

In the evening the President’s banquet and the 
customary speeches took place in the large room 
of the Royal Hotel, College Green, adjoining the 
Cathedral. 

The second day’s proceedings were of a varied 
nature, commencing with an excursion over the 
Suspension Bridge at Clifton, the Giant’s Cave or 
Ghyston’s Cliff Hermitage being duly pointed 
out, and a short stay to glance at the curious 
vallum of the camp at Burgh—walls constructed 
on the same plan as the vitrified forts of Scotland. 
Portbury, the site of a Roman camp and its slender 
priory of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, having 
been inspected, the old church of Clapton 
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o was next reached. The description of 
this ancient fabric was carefully made by Edward 
poberts, Esq., F.S.A., one of the secretaries of the 

iation. The foundation of the nave and 
chancel show early Norman work. The tower is 
farly English, and there are many late additions. 
The roof of oak is very perfect. In a chapel are 
wreral monumental tombstones of the family of 
Winter. A hasty visit was paid to the Manor 
House, of which the entrance tower was much 
jimired, and the camp at Cadbury, one of the 
incipal attractions in the way of archeology to 
pristol antiquaries, was carefully examined, and 
the construction pointed out by J. W. Grover, Esq., 
CE. Continuing the journey, Tickenham Church 
was reached. It has alow chancel arch of early 
Norman work ; Mr. Godwin, indeed, contending 
jor a possible Saxon origin. Mr. Roberts described 
the principal features of interest or peculiarity 
to the Association—a rare holy-water stoup 
in the porch, curious pieces of ancient glass, 
snd three effigies of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
entury. Leaving Tickenham, the party made 
their way to Nailsea, where Mr. Grover’s paper, 
‘Qn Cadbury Camp,’ was read. This went 
deeply into the question of ancient camps, and 
their formation from earthen ramparts, with 
ot without a ditch, to the later and more com- 
plicated systems of banks and fosses in alter- 
nate order, as at Maiden Castle, where seven of 
ach are found. Interesting remarks on the 
aymology of the name were made, and several 

s and statistics of time and labour brought 
forward. Mr. Grover considered the scheme of 
camps, lying parallel to the Bristol Channel, at 
Weston, Clevedon, Cadbury, Portbury, Pill, Blaize 
Castle, Knole Park, Thornbury, and another more 
inland line at Bitton, Dyrham,'Sodbury, Bad- 
ninton, Horton, &c., to be a kind of Torres 
Vedras of some primeval Wellesley, whose name 
has been lost in the annals of time. Evidence was 
adduced to support the probable theory that most 
of these camps point to the campaign of Aulus 
Plautius, in A.D. 43. Nailsea Court was unavoid- 
ably omitted from the day’s work, but a history of 
the house, compiled by the Rev. F. Brown, many 
years Vicar of Nailsea, was placed at the disposal 
of the Association for future use. The church 
was, however, visited, and its chantry, chapels, 
rod-loft, hagioscope, and piscinas attracted much 
attention. The party then proceeded to Backwell, 
of which the church was described by Mr. Roberts, 
the Rodney chapel being the most noteworthy 
feature of the sacred edifice, and the chancel screen 
was greatly admired. 

In the evening, at the Fine Arts Academy, an 
interesting paper was read by J. R. Planché, Esq., 
Somerset Herald, ‘On the Municipal Seals and 
Amerial Ensigns of the City of Bristol, in which 
wveral unfounded statements, made by the Rev. 
J. Dallaway, were tested and refuted with Mr. 
Planché’s accustomed care and skill. Edward 
levien, Esq., M.A., of the British Museum, then 
rad a well-composed paper ‘On the Early 
Religious Houses of Somersetshire,’ additional 
evidences respecting which have lately been pub- 
lished by Mr. W. de G. Birch, in the Journal of 
the Association and elsewhere, and several unpub- 
lished charters in the British Museum were recited 
bythe reader in support of his statements. The 
paper concluded with a peroration in praise of 
uedieval monachism, which drew down the 
applause of the meeting. The evening meeting 
was brought to a close by a paper by the Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth, ‘On the Roman Antiquities of 
the Mendip District.’ 

The third day of the Congress, Thursday, 
August 6, was devoted to the inspection of anti- 
quities of the city of Bristol, commencing with a 
sit to the Mayor’s Chapel, formerly the Hospital 
if St. Mark, at Billeswick, founded by Robert de 
berkeley, in the twelfth century, for the relief of 
we hundred paupers. An instructive account of 
ls origin and history was given in a paper written 
ty Mr. T. Blashill, and read by Mr. E. Loftus 
tock. On the conclusion of the paper the Cathe- 
ital was approached, and, after attending morning 
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service, the party listened with delight to a 
masterly oration, by G. M. Hills, Esq., respecting 
the history and chief points worthy of attention 
in the building, which was originally the church 
of the Austin Friars and of the twelfth century. 
Mr. Hills pointed out many new and valuable 
facts in relation to the age of the various portions 
of the structure, glass, and internal decorations. 
After the description of the Cathedral, the Council 
House was visited ; Mr. Nichols, a local antiquary 
and city librarian, described the regalia and 
city plate; and Mr. W. de G. Birch, of the 
British Museum, made some pertinent remarks 
upon the fine series of original charters and liberties 
granted to the city, of which the oldest is of John, 
when Earl of Moretaine, and upon the records of 
the Corporation, including the ‘ Little Red Book,’ 
in which was a very early copy of the celebrated 
‘Roules de Oleron, framed for the settlement of 
naval and maritime questions, and the ‘ Orphan 
Book,’ or ‘Book of Wills,’ and the ‘ Chronicle of 
Ricard,’ or ‘Mayor’s Calendar. Luncheon was 
provided by the liberality of the Merchant Ven- 
turers, in their fine Hall, and their ancient charters 
inspected and described by Mr. Birch. Leaving 
the Hall, the party paid a visit to the Church of 
the Benedictine Priory of St. James, which Mr. 
Hills and Mr. Taylor described, and Mr. J. R. 
Bramble gave some particulars relative to an 
ancient tomb there. After this the Dominican 
Friars in Merchant Street was inspected, Mr. 
Hills again taking the post of cicerone. St. 
Bartholomew’s Gateway, near Christmas Steps, 
and the Red Lodge, Park Row, were visited in 
order ; at the latter, a paper, by Mr. Taylor, on 
the Carmelites who formerly lived on the spot, 
was read by Mr. Hills. The date of the Red 
Lodge is 1590. At the evening meeting, Mr. S. 
Isaacson Tucker, Rouge Croix, read a paper ‘On 
the Bishopric and Bishops of Bristol, Mr. Taylor 
a paper ‘On the Earliest Appearances of Bristol 
in History,’ passing in review the alleged Roman 
occupation of the spot, the Saxon coinage, and the 
gradual growth of the city. Mr. T. Kerslake con- 
tributed a paper ‘On St. Ewen and Pre-historic 
Bristol,’ principally treating of the churches of St. 
Werburgh, and St. Ewen, or Audoenus, an early 
British saint, whose memory is perpetuated by 
churches dedicated to him in Bristol, Gloucester, 
and Hereford. 

Friday’s proceedings were probably the most 
interesting of all, for a visit was made, after tran- 
sitory inspections of remains of Keynsham Abbey, 
lately exhumed, Wraxhall Manor House, and 
Chalfield Church and Manor, to Bradford-on- 
Avon, and the beautiful Saxon chapel, or ecclesi- 
ola, as William of Malmesbury calls it, founded 
by Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, a.p. 705-709. 
This wondrous and unique relic of Saxon archi- 
tecture has been lately recovered from five separate 
proprietors, by whom it was held in the form of 
separate tenements, the chancel forming a cottage, 
the nave containing wooden floors inserted, and 
the whole nearly hidden by other erections. It is 
now undergoing a species of fitful repair and 


restoration, according to the means of a subscrip- 


tion ; at least, as far as has been stated, it would 
require the outlay of 1,000/. to make a complete 
repair. It will be a reproach and disgrace to 
England if this small sum is not easily obtained 
for such a valuable work. Mr. C. E. Davis, of 
Bath, and the Rev. W. H. Jones, Vicar of Brad- 
ford, conducted the party over this magnificent 
relic of the Saxons, as well as over the compara- 
tively modern church which occupies the land 
between the chapel and the riverbank. B. Atkin- 
son, Esq., of the Grange, entertained a number of 
the visitors ; and the Duke’s House, by some con- 
sidered to be the handiwork of John of Padua, 
was also visited. In theevening Mr. Morgan read 
a paper ‘On the Landmarks of Early History in 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire,’ from the time 
of Cesar to the Danish incursions, chiefly treating 
of the various and abundant camps, tumuli, and 
barrows. Mr. J. F. Nicholls, the city librarian, 
read ‘ Remarks on some Public Documents belong- 
ing to All Saints’ Church, Bristol, principally of 





the fifteenth century. R. N. Philipps, Esq., read 
a paper ‘On the Similarity between the Ancient 
Usages and Customs of Bristol and London,’ con- 
trasting the numerous formularies and ceremonies 
in being for the election and installation of the 
various civic functionaries of these two cities. 

On Saturday, Thornbury Castle and Church 
were visited, and the indefatigable Mr. Roberts 
explained their history and antiquities to the 
Association. Iron Acton Cross was described 
by Mr. G. R. Wright, and the Camp at Sodbury, 
one of the finest in the vicinity of Bristol, should 
have been visited, but that the time was lost by 
unavoidable delays early in the day. In the even- 
ing, Mr. W. de G. Birch delivered remarks ‘On 
some Unpublished Documents of Historical and 
Monastic History at Bristol,’ kindly furnished by 
Mr. Sholto Vere Hare, of Knole Park, the High 
Sheriff, Mr. Taylor, the Clifton Library, the 
Vestry of Redcliffe, and other gentlemen who had 
such documents in their possession. From these, 
a large mass of historical facts were elicited in the 
form of names of monastic dignitaries, of con- 
stables of the Castle, &c., charters of the Earls of 
Gloucester, and account-books of churchwardens 
with interesting details. The most curious relic, 
although, of course, not the oldest, was the pocket- 
book of Chatterton, the boy-poet of Bristol, who 
is, indeed, by many Bristolians, looked upon with 
no little share of hatred for his destruction of 
ancient records at Redcliffe. This book shows a 
corroded stain, where the remains of the fatal 
draught which terminated his life drained away 
from the phial which was found lying upon the 
pages. This little relic of the unhappy youth was 
exhibited by Mr. Hare, along with the autograph 
pedigree of the De Bergham family, a creation of 
Chatterton’s brain, which is evidently the result of 
an attempt to imitate the style of writing obtaining 
in the old pedigrees of Dugdale’s ‘Baronage.’ Mr. 
J. Taylor read an article ‘On Old Customs and 
Old Records of Bristol, from the Twelfth Century,’ 
and Mr. Henfrey read the concluding paper of the 
Congress, ‘On the Bristol Mint and its Produc- 
tions, from Ethelred IL, a.p. 978, to William IIL., 
A.D. 1697.’ His paper was illustrated by exhibi- 
tions of rare types from the collections of Mr. 
Hare and Mr. W. Brice. 

The Association re-assembled on Monday with 
undiminished vigour, and prosecuted their re- 
searches at Worle and Woodspring Priory, which 
latter place was described by Mr. Blashill, St. 
Kew’s Steps and the Worle Encampment being 
taken in hand by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth. 
Weston-super-Mare having been reached, the 
party sat down to the concluding entertainment 
of the Congress, and visited Banwell, Axbridge, 
and Cheddar before returning home. A supple- 
mentary excursion to Chepstow, where the castle 
was explored under guidance of Mr. Roberts, who 
also described the beautiful and romantic archi- 
tecture of the ruined Cistercian abbey at Tintern, 
concluded this year’s Congress of the British 
Archeological Association. The full account of 
its proceedings, with original texts, papers and 
other evidences, will be published in due time, 
and the labours which we have here indicated be 
more fully shown to such archxologists as did 
not join in the work. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Atma Tapema has just completed his 
picture of the lady reclining, prone, on cushions, 
placed on the pavement of a Roman chamber, 
while, peering into a tank, she watches the move- 
ments of certain gold fish swimming there. We 
have already mentioned this work as one of the 
most elaborate of the artist’s productions. It will 
probably be exhibited in London next season. 
Mr. Tadema has thoroughly revised and greatly 
added to the power and effect of the large picture 
styled ‘Sculpture,’ and exhibited in the Salon 
this year. 

THREE worthy aldermen, acting under Lady 
Dacre’s will, have ordered Chelsea ‘vestry to 
restore her tomb in old Chelsea church. The 
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tomb was restored twenty years ago, and fresh 
gilding will only ruin it from an artistic point of 
view. It is perfect as it is. 

WE have received a mezzotint proof, by the late 
Thomas Lupton, after Turner’s ‘Dumbarton’ 
(Noseda). This is one of the unpublished plates of 
the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ and, on that account, to 
say nothing of its intrinsic merits, the long-delayed 
work will be gladly welcomed by connoisseurs. It 
represents a road passing from the front and 
descending “ into the picture,” curving to our left, 
as it does so, to pass a group of rocks, where a 
little stream is crossed by a small bridge; on the 
last is a figure. A group of trees, comprising a 
feathery ash and slender elms, rise on this 
side from among the rocks; on our right, more 
distant than the above-named elements, are 
more trees, all beautifully disposed, to aid the line 
of the road. In the mid-distance a knoll, with 
precipitous sides, appears; here the road sinks to 
the level of a great plain, in the nearer portion of 
which is a river with ships; beyond this water 
the plain undulates, with lines of trees and 
meadows interchanged. Further off, the river 
sweeps in long reaches, now seen, now hidden, 
until there rises out of the flat a great detached 
hill of rock, with two peaks. A larger expanse of 
water is behind the hill, and this water, all shining 
in the sunlight, is enclosed by a sort of amphi- 
theatre of low mountains, over some of the sides 
of which faint cloud- shadows are passing, but, 
owing to the distance, these are very dimly seen. 
The sky is charmingly treated, with a wonderful 
look of repose, and marvellous breadth in the 
wealth of light which seems to saturate the vapours 
distance makes visible, although in the front they 
are not distinguishable. There are no contrasts 
here, all is broad and softly bright. T. Lupton 
engraved ‘Solway Moss,’ ‘Dunblane Abbey,’ 
‘Watercress Gatherers,’ and ‘ Ben Arthur,’ in the 
‘Liber Studiorum.’ These plates were published. 
Besides these, the same engraver produced ‘ Dum- 
barton’ and ‘ Ploughing, Eton,’ unpublished plates. 


A sriocRApHy of Kaulbach will shortly be pub- 
lished in Munich, written by Dr. Karl Stieber. 
The Kaulbach family have banded over to the 
author the literary remains of the artist, and, in 
addition to these, an interesting correspondence 
during forty years will be added to the biography. 


A new building, called “ The Smith Institute,” 
has just been opened at Stirling, by Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell. It consists of picture galleries 
and museums, the founder being Mr. Thomas 
Stewart Smith, who died in 1869. 








MUSIO 


Musical Gossip. 


Mr. Henry RvssEtt, who has been killed by 
some of our contemporaries, writes to us that, 
although musically deceased, he is still in the 
flesh, and, judging from the lively tone of his 
letter, he is as energetic as when, some thirty 
years ago, he was giving his ballad entertain- 
ments, in which his ‘ Maniac,’ ‘Ship on Fire, 
* Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ and other still popular songs, 
were sung and declaimed with such vigour. 


Mr. R. D’Oytzry Carre, encouraged by the 
success of his importation of the Brussels troupe 
at the Strand Opéra Comique, for the performance 
of ‘ Girofié-Girofla,’ announces the re-opening, this 
evening (Saturday), of the establishment (with an 
English company), which he hopes to make the 
permanent abode for light opera. The first work 
will be an adaptation of M. G. Serpette’s ‘Branche 
Cassée,’ the chief characters to be sustained by 
Miss P. Laverne, Miss A. Newton, Mrs. Power, 
and Madame P. Rita ; Messrs. Chatterson, Appleby, 
J. H. Jarvis, &.; with Mr. Hamilton Clarke as 
conductor, 


Tue Tonic Sol-Fa Association, conducted by 
Mr. Proudman, had a concert last Saturday after- 
noon at the Sydenham Glass Palace, with the co- 
operation of Miss Anne Williams, Mr. Cummings, 





and Mr. Carleton for the solos, with the “ Guido” 
notation. 

THe Welsh Eisteddfod at Bangor has taken 
place this week, in a pavilion, constructed for the 
gathering, with sittings for 4,000 persons. The 
sum of 500J. was given for divers prizes. Addresses 
were delivered by Admiral Lord Clarence Paget 
on Tuesday, and the Bishop of Bangor on Wed- 
nesday. The solo singers at the concerts were the 
Misses M. Davies, M. Williams, and L. Evans, 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music; Miss 
Edith Wynne, Miss Owen, Mrs. K. W. Matthi- 
son, Mr. T. J. Hughes, Ouain Alaw, and Llew 
Lluyfo; the instrumentalists, Mr. Brinley Richards, 
piano; Mr. Griffith Jones, violin (conductor of the 
South Wales Choral Union); Mr. John Thomas 
and Mr. J. E. Davies, harp. 

Ar the Crystal Palace, on Thursday, Auber’s 
‘Fra Diavolo’ was performed, Madame Florence 
Lancia, Zerlina; Miss Franklein, Lady Allcash ; 
and Mr. Nordblom the brigand chief. Next 
Saturday (the 29th) Madame F. Lancia will take 
her leave of the lyric stage, as Margaret, in ‘ Faust,’ 
the performance being for her farewell benefit. 

Tue legend of ‘ Whittington and his Cat’ will 
be the subject to be set by M. Offenbach for the 
opéra-bouffe he has engaged to compose for Cramer, 
Wood & Co., through the agency of Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte. The libretto will be written first in French, 
by MM. Nuitter and Tréfeu, and the English 
adaptation by Mr. Farnie. The work will be 
produced at Christmas. 

Tue Duke of Saxe Coburg, who is an accom- 
plished amateur, and a composer of operas, has 
conferred upon Madame Nilsson-Rouzeaud and 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan the order of the House of 
Coburg (second class) for Art and Science. 

Herr Cart Rosa will resume soon his provincial 
tours for the performance of English operas and of 
adaptations of foreign works. Mr. George Perren, 
with artists from the Crystal Palace, are also 
playing in the country. 

M. OrrenspacH, who a few years since gave 
prizes for a competition of one-act operettas,—which 
were won, by the way, by M. Lecocq and M. Bizet, 
—is again in the field, with offers to pay 40/. for the 
music of the best comic opera, and the same sum 
for a one-act comedy, the donor supplying the com- 
peting composers with the libretto. The cuvres 
couronnées are to be performed at least three 
times at his theatre, and then to be transferred, if 
the authors please, to other establishments. 


Mop.uz. GABRIELLE Krauss, prior to her en- 
gagement at the new Grand Opera-house, in Paris, 
next year, will appear in Moscow next month, 
in Halévy’s ‘Juive’ (the Italian version), and in 
October and November will sing at St. Peters- 
burg. 








DRAMA 


-_—— 


HAYMARKET THEATRE ROYAT.—MDLLE. BEATRICE’S 
Comedy-Drama Company, for Thirty-seven Nights only —The above 
Theatre will re-open ou SATURUVAY, August 22, under the direction 
of MDLLE. BEATRICE, when will be produced, with New Scenery, 
Dresses, and Appointments, an English translation of the latest 
Parisian success, ‘THE SPHINX.’ Principal characters, Messrs. 
Harvey, Wenman, Carter-Edwards, Andrews, Bennett. and Dewhurst ; 
Mesdames L. Moodie, La Fontame, and Mdlle. Beatrice. Preceded, 
at 7°15, by Tom Taylor’s charming Comedietta, ‘ NINE POINTS of the 
LAW.’ Box-Uffice open from Ten till Five daily. No half-price. 





‘THE SPHINX’— Blanche de Chelles, MDLLE. BEATRICE, 
SATURDAY, August 22.—HAYMARKET THEATRE. 








Le Thédtre Francais sous Louis XIV. Par 
Eugéne Despois. (Paris, Hachette.) 
Most processes of dramatic development came 
later in France than in England.. The rise of 
dramatic representations in different European 
countries varied comparatively little either in 
date or in method. Out of the semi-Pagan 
rites which the Church incorporated into its 
service sprang everywhere in Europe, about 
the same epoch, the religious representations 
which preceded the secular drama. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century performances 





had discarded the religious or moral 
they had previously worn, and something lik, 
a dramatic literature was established. While in 
England, however, and in Spain the dran, 
attained its full development before the clog 
of the century, in France it had made in th 
same period comparatively little pro, 
Those plays of Hardy, Jodelle, Pierre Larivey 
Jean de la Taille, and other writers who pre. 
ceded Corneille, which are not direct plagiarism, 
from the comedy of Spain and Italy, ap 
colourless imitations of the classic drama 
Not until the presentation of ‘ Médée,’ in 1635 
can the best period of French dramatic liters, 
ture be said to have commenced, and not til] 
Moliére, in 1658, established himself and his 
company in Paris, could the French 
challenge comparison with that of England in 
the days of Elizabeth and James. 

Before the drama of France, then, had show 
of what it was capable, the growth of Puritap. 
ism in England had put a stop to histrionic 
performances, and had brought into contempt 
the office and name of stage-player. The same 
retardatory influences seem always at work in 
France, each stage of development attained 
in England being reached always after a con. 
siderable lapse of years. If we liken the poetical 
ferment which produced Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliére to the outburst in the days of 
Shakspeare, we may equally compare with the 
decline of the drama under the Commonwealth 
the stagnation which occurred in the later years 
of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. To 
carry the illustration even further, the revival 
of interest in dramatic affairs which came with 
the restoration of the Stuarts has also sub- 
sequently its parallel in France ; and we may 
cite Regnard, Dufresny, Piron, Dancourt, and 
Lesage against Congreve and his contem- 
poraries, just as we can array Mayret, Duryer, 
Tristan, Pradon, and Rotrou against Davenant, 
Brome, and Glapthorne. 

Dramatic development in France was unfor- 
tunate in being dependent upon the caprice of 
one individual, whose voice had the power to 
elevate the stage to a point of highest pros- 
perity or to depress it below contempt. A 
power over literature such as was exercised by 
Louis the Fourteenth is peculiar to France. 
Convinced at the outset of his career that 
the drama was an ornament of his reign, and, 
in some respects, a direct outcome of his own 
greatness, Louis gave his personal superin- 
tendence to stage representations, and awarded 
pensions to the various companies of actors who, 
during the seventeenth century, were established 
in Paris. Cardinals and archbishops stood there 
behind the royal chair, and laughed over the 
perplexities of M. Jourdain or Sganarelle, 
or sought for parallels between the grand 
characters of antiquity and their royal master. 
When the influence of Madame de Maintenon 
and the priests drove the king into Puritanism 
and the Court into penitence, the former 
objects of patronage were treated with cold- 
ness and neglect. Louis united thus in him- 
self, to a certain degree, the influence upon 
the stage which Queen Elizabeth and the 
Commonwealth in England exercised in turns. 
In the first portion of his reign the French 
drama teems with eulogies of the monarch as 
numerous and as fulsome as those previously 
addressed to the Virgin Queen ; in the latter 
half, the position of the actor in France was 
scarcely more fortunate than that of his 
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e-player were not consigned to the stocks 
or the whipping-post, he was at least driven 
fom one home after another by the clergy, 
once his patrons and admirers, and the cus- 
tomary rites and privileges of the church were 
constantly refused him. 

Circumstances of attendant baseness, which 
gre, happily, wanting in England, strike us in 
connexion with the humiliation of the stage 
in France. In both countries there is a whole 
literature of books directed against stage-plays, 
and the assaults of a Prynne can be paral- 
Ieled by those of a Nicole. No dramatist 
jn England, however, turned his back upon 
his profession as did Racine, and no man of 

ual eminence in this country was capable, 
for the sake of paying court to a monarch 
upon whom pleasures had palled, of libelling, 
like him, in the same letter, the woman who 
had enriched his life with her love, and the 
men who had ennobled it with reputation. In 
speaking of the anticipated death of Malle. 
Champmeslé, whose relations with him are 
known, Racine condemns “ L’obstination avec 
laquelle cette pauvre malheureuse refuse de 
renoncer & la comédie, ayant déclaré, 4 ce 
quon m’a dit, qu’elle trouvait trés-glorieux 
pour elle de mourir comédienne. [II faut 
espérer que, quand elle verra la mort de plus 
pres, elle changera de langage, comme font 
dordinaire la plupart de ces gens qui font tant 
les fiers quand ils se portent bien.” 

The disabilities under which actors laboured 
atthe time when the Maintenon influence was 
paramount extend so far, that the Cardinal de 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, instructed, ac- 
cording to the Abbé de la Tour, his clergy to 
refuse marriage to persons following the pro- 
fession of comedians. Under such conditions, 
it is scarcely surprising that the manners of 
a class subjected to such unusual restriction 
should become unbridled. 

In treating of the Théatre Frangais under 
Louis the Fourteenth, M. Despois is concerned 
with the stage during the period of its highest 
splendour, its decline, and its resuscitation. 
He aims less at describing the literary value 
of the compositions given to the world during 
that period,—a task with which criticism has 
frequently concerned itself, than at conveying 
ageneral idea of the status of the actor and 
the man of letters, the appearance of the 
theatres, and other like matters. Such things, 
accordingly, as the origin of hissing, the first 
attempts at the establishment of a censure,— 
4 point treated of in our columns a few months 
ago, @ propos of the work on the subject of 
M. Hallays-Dabot,—costumes, decorations, the 
constitution of companies, and the sites of 
theatres, are discussed at length; while inci- 
dental explanations are afforded of the estab- 
lishment of opera, the most formidable rival 
that comedy has known, and other kindred 
entertainments. It is not easy to give an 
idea of the amount of information M. Despois 
has collected. A full history of the establish- 
ment of the Comédie Frangaise, by the junction 
of the companies of Moliére, of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, and of the Thédtre du Marais, 
which, in the voluminous history of the fréres 
Parfaict, extends over many volumes, is here 
given in a few pages. What most strikes us 
inthe perusal of the work is the evil effects 
which accrue from the patronage accorded 
the drama by Louis the Fourteenth. It may 





healthier and more beneficial than the species 
of approval, varied by interference, he had 
previously accorded. Nominally, the king, in 
his early years, was a friend and supporter of 
the comedians. Moliére, as is well known, 
had an appointment about his person, and 
the various companies, French and foreign, 
which performed in Paris and at Versailles 
received pensions more or less liberal. These, 
however, were always in arrear, and sometimes 
not paid at all, and the patronage proved, in 
fact, a blight. Corneille, certainly the greatest 
ornament to the reign of Louis, lost his pension 
during his declining years, when he most 
needed it. In earlier times even its reception 
and the terms of payment seem to have been 
doubtful, witness the following comic address 
of congratulation he sent to the king :— 

Grand roi, dont nous voyons la générosité 

Montrer pour le Parnasse un excts de bonté 

Que n’ont jamais eu tous les autres, 
Puissiez-vous dans cent ans donner encore des lois, 
Et puissent tous vos ans étre de quinze mois, 

Comme vos commis font les nétres. 

On the other hand, the patronage of the Court 
meant the claim for free admission of members 
of the body-guard and of the king’s personal 
attendants. The attempts of these high- 
spirited and high-handed gentlemen to force 
an entry exacted a regular death-toll from the 
attendants upon the theatre, and the presence 
upon the stage of the Court dandies, with 
their aristocratic airs and vapourings, interfered 
with the representation of the pieces to be 
given. So obstinate were the former in claim- 
ing their privileges, that after the king had 
forbidden their presence at the theatre, the 
officers persisted on entering to see that the 
law had been observed and that none of 
their men were present; and so aggressive 
were the visitors admitted upon the stage, 
that they have been known to interrupt the 
performance, and claim to themselves the at- 
tention of the spectators. 

M. Despois supplies much information as 
to the prices charged for admission into the 
theatres, the amounts nightly taken, and the 
sum given to authors. On the whole, the pro- 
fessions of author and comedian in the days of 
Louis the Fourteenth can scarcely be regarded 
as ill paid. Two thousand livres is the average 
payment for a drama by a writer of position. 
This sum represents about eight thousand francs 
of modern money. The process of lighting 
appears for some time to have been very 
primitive. Some of the inventions for dis- 
pensing with cost are also amusing in their 
simplicity. One reads thus how, in ‘La 
Mort de Cyrus,’ a tragedy of M. de Rozidor, 
represented in 1662, when Thomiris cries out 
“A moi, soldats!” in place of a rush to the 
spot of supernumeraries, a painted canvas, re- 
presenting soldiers hurrying over a bridge, 
was let down. 

M. Despois may be congratulated upon 
having afforded an important contribution to 
theatrical history. His book is, however, 
valuable rather than readable, and is likely 
to be most available as a work of reference. 
In the power often possessed by his country- 
men of giving life to details, M. Despois is 
apparently deficient. 








To CorRrESPONDENTS —G, C. W.—E. B.—J. L. H.—M. F. M. 
—B. & F.—Mrs. H.—W. A. H.—received, 
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BOOK-BUYERS wishing to obtain the fullest 
information respecting any Work published during 
the Years 1863-1871 inclusive, should order imme- 
diately the New Volume, just published, of 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COLONIES 
DURING 1863 to 1871 INCLUSIVE, 


COMPRISING ALSO THE 


MOST IMPORTANT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 





This Volume, occupying over 450 pages, shows the Titles of 
32,000 New Books and New Editions issued during Nine Years, 
with the Size, Price, and Publisher’s Name; the Lists of 
Learned Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associa- 
tions, and the Books issued by them ; as also the Publishers’ 
Series and Collecti ltogether forming an indispensable 
adjunct to the Bookseller's Establishment, as well as to every 
Learned and Literary Club and Association. 30s. half bound. 


BOOK-BUYERS 
seeking information respecting any Work 
published during the Years 1835—1962, in- 
clusive, should buy the previous Volume of 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 


of which only a few Copies remain on Sale. 
Strongly half bound, price 45s. 





BOOK-BUYERS 
may also obtain the 
INDEX VOLUME 
TO THE 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 
1835 to 1862, 


in which they will find a complete Classifica- 
tion of all the Works in that Catalogue 
arranged Alphabetically on a novel, simple, 
and most convenient plan, which will enable 
the seeker to find at once all needful par- 
ticulars respecting any Work on any subject 
he may be in search of. Strongly half bound, 
price 26s. 


AN INDEX VOLUME 


TO THE 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 


1863 to 1871, 


is now in active preparation, and will be 
ready for publication in the course of a few 
months. 


BOOK-BUYERS 


are also respectfully reminded that an 
ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE 


has been published for many years. That 
for the Year 1873 may now be had. 

It contains a COMPLETE LIST, alpha- 
betically arranged, of all the WORKS PUB- 
LISHED DURING the YEAR, and also a 
COMPLETE INDEX of SUBJECTS, on the 
same plan as the Index described above. 
Sent free by post, price 5s. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 18 38, 6d. each; 
1866, 1867 to 1872,58.each,m also be had. 


BOOK-BUYERS 
are invited to subscribe for the 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


AND 
GENERAL RECORD of BRITISH 
AND 
FOREIGN LITERATURE; 


giving a transcript of the Titlepage of 
EVERY WORK PUBLISHED in GREAT 
BRITAIN, and EVERY WORK of IN- 
TEREST PUBLISHED ABROAD, with 
Lists of all the PUBLISHING HOUSES. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of 
every Month, and forwarded post free to all 
parts of the World on payment of 8. per 
annum. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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Ato. cloth, 12s. 6d.; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d.; 
calf extra, 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, 
and Published by the Special Permission 
of the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, 
RALPH AGAS. 


A SURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER, THE BOROUGH 
OF SOUTHWARK AND PARTS 
ADJACENT. 


With it is published, a BIOGRAPHICAL AC- 
COUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a Critical Exami- 
nation of the Work, by W. H. Overatt, Esq. F.S.A. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Examiner. 


“Of this map there are only two copies now known to be 
in existence, one in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and the other at Guildhall, which copy 
was bought, in 1841, by the Library Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London, for the small sum of 26/. This map is not a 
mere curiosity to be bought only by collectors, but should be 
in the hands of all those who feel an interest in the city where 
the chief incidents of English history have been enacted, and 
the public are therefore greatly indebted to Mr. Overall for his 
careful and interesting account of the map, and to Mr, Francis 
for the conscientious care he has taken in making bis copy.” 


From the Saturday Review. 


** Nothing can say more for the exceeding interest attaching 
to this fac-simile than the fact that we have filled our allotted 
space without having got beyond the foreground of the picture, 
and square inch of what remains would have afforded 
equal matter for illustration and comment. The reproduction 
has been effected most successfully. The attendant letter-press 
is clear and to the point, and the whole is presented in a handy 
= —— form. No moderately good library should be 

out it.” 


From the Atheneum. 


**By the process through which the fac-simile before us has 
been produced the Map is placed within the reach of every 
Pp . A year’s reading about the metropolis of the Tudor 
days would not convey anything like so good an idea of the 
capital, as an hour spent over this faithful presentment of the 
London not only of Elizabeth but of Shakspeare.....It is a 
perfect delight to find ourselves wandering about the streets of 

old London, and tarrying by the river or on Bankside. 
The mere spectator is in a short time familiar with the scene. 
The Thames is really a silver Thames, with Elizabeth's barge 
floating on it. The river life is, perhaps, rendered even more 
clearly than the street life; and we have before us the fields 
and meadows through which passes the ‘ Rode to Redynge,’ or 
‘to St. Albans.’”; 


From the Times. 


**OLD LONDON.— Messrs. Adams & Francis have just 
published a = and interesting survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark and 
parts adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of 
which only two original copies are now known to exist. It 
is a survey of London, &c., in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has, by permission of the Corporation, been reproduced in 
fac-simile, by Edward J. Francis, from the copy preserved in 
the Library at Guildhall.” 


From the Builder. 


“OLD LONDON as VISIBLE in MAPS. — One of the 
earliest, may be the very earliest record of past London, dates 
about 1547, and is not a plan or map, but a view, and the next 
is the bird’s-eye plan and view, which may be seen in the City 
of London Library, done in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
dates about the year 1560, as near as may be, and really and 
truly takes the spectator into the very city itself, and into its 
quaint and picturesque streets and highways and byeways. It 
is not in any sense an imaginative production, but a picture of 
reality as it once was, quite as literal and truthful as anything 
Hollar ever produced. All the main thoroughfares are shown, 
and with their names clearly written on them, so that there can 
be no sort of mistake. There is of course the river Thames, 
plain enough, with the Queen’s state-barge and its following, 
and the Fleet Ditch, and other water-courses. And then there 
is what would be called now-a-days the strangest sight of all— 
old London Bridge with its row of timber-built houses on either 
side of it. A capital perspective of this strange street of houses 
is given on this map, and it shows more than all else how far 
off we now are from it and from things as they had existence 
in that strange and quaint time....Such should study well this 
map, so carefully copied and reproduced in fac-simile, that all 
may see it who care to do so.” 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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NOTICE. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 


EORGE GORING. By Ceci Rusuton. 


“ The story of the heroine’s love for George Goring, from whom she 
feels herself separated by a genuine conscientious scruple, is simply and 
prettily told.”— Atheneum. 


Morgan & Hebron, Publishers, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5g. 
ONGS OF MANY 5§ 
S By C. H. SRASONE 
Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, Piccadilly, W. 





1 vol. demy 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
A COLLOQUY on the UTILITARIAN THEORY 





NOTICE. of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s ‘ History 
Now ready at all Libraries, New and Popular Novel, by the Author | European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne.’ “ 
of ‘A Broken Heart.’ By HENRY BLECKLY, Esq. 


[PONOPOLIS. By Rev. E. G. CHaBLESWORTH. 


“ Lively without vulgarity.”"—Atheneum. 
Morgan & Hebron, Publishers, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Warrington: Percival Pearse, 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert A 
A MENTS in all Newspapers, Eh and SO ERTISE. 


*,* Terms for transacting business, and List of 
be had on application to mt of Tenten Digests 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0, 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


DELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 








ICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS: 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 4 = gute Hae en be sent Phe nah 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 3s. anes Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Modbles de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 





A LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
ar’ Dickens.—Adverti 
| should be sent before the 16th of each month to 1 °™* Year Round 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 
CABINET EDITION OF 
MR TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


Votume III.—LOCKSLEY HALL, AND OTHER POEMS. [Next week, 


Containing :—The Talking Oak—Locksley Hall—Godiva—The Day Dream—The Lord of Burleigh— The Brook, &c. 
With a View of Mr. Tennyson’s Residence at Farringford, Isle of Wight. 
Henry S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill; and 12, Paternoster-row. 


6d. 











DR. LONSDALE’S NEW WORK. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE WORTHIES OF CUMBERLAND. 


FIFTH SERIES. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN DALTON, F.R.S., THE MANCHESTER PHILOSOPHER. 
By HENRY LONSDALE, M.D. 
WITH PORTRAIT. 
GroRGE Rovuttepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





WORKS BY THE LATE DR. BEKE. 


ORIGINES BIBLICE,; 


Or, RESEARCHES IN PRIMEVAL HISTORY. 
8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. 





Taytok & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH: 


BEING AN ANSWER ANTICIPATORY TO THE WORK, 


‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGIOW’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s, (d. 
TrUBNER & Co. Ludgate-hill. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP S8’S§ COCOA 
BREAKFAST. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a carefal 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—“ We will now give an account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps & Co., manu- 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell’s Household Guide. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILE. 
Sold in Packets (in Tins for abroad) labelled :— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS: Euston-road and Camden Town, London. 


CACAOINE.—This is a preparation of Cacio without admixture of any kind; it is simply the Cacio as imported, roasted, 
and then submitted to pressure, which extracts a per-centage of the oil, on the removal of which the Cacio falls into powder, 
which when boiled produces a fine flavoured thin beverage. —Sold in labelled Packets and Tins, 
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= : 
t= DRAMATIC Um artes in the PRESENT 


By EDWIN SIMPSON. 
Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 480 pp., price 8s. 6d. 
y LAKE and RIVER: an Angler's Rambles in 


the North of England and Scotland. By FRANCIS FRANCIS, 
thor of A Book on Angling,’ &c. 
Ao The Field Office, 346, Strand. 





Just published, 8vo. pp. 334, 38. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to HEALTH and to 
the HOME TREATMENT of the COMMON, AILMENTS of 

ur, ica: mergencies an 
LIFE: with 9 Sect ee ARNOMD LEDS, F.LS. L-R.C.P, Lond. 
¥. a Kuming, ° 


London: Kempster & Co. 9 and 10, 
BC. 


St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street, 





Just published, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. crown 8vo. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 


Diseases indu ced by it ; with Observations on the Nervous 
end the and acquired; the Influence of Civilization 
the Producto -y i rv ous Diseases, and the Co iples o: 
y H. CAMP BELL. a MD D., L.R.C. P., London. 


"aie Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row. 


itution, heredi 





Now ready, price 5s. 
} per SURVEYED; being . Gaetch Baw the 


Rise and Development of Judaism, from M r Days 
The substance of Five Lectures delivered by Dr. A. oRENISCH at St. 
vs Hall, Langham- planes. under the auspices of a Committee. 
With numerous Ad Chapter, and No 
Longma ns, toy and Co, Paternoster-row. 


WRIGHT'S ARABIC GRAMMAR.—NEW AND ENLARGED 
EDITION. 
Just published, 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE. 
Translated from the German of Caspari, and Edited, with nume- 
yous Additions and Corrections, by W. WRI IGHT, LL.D., Professor of 
Arabic in the University of ambridge, & . Vol. ‘I, Second Edition, 
Revised and greatly E: To ted in 2 vols. 
F. Norgate, 17, Bedford-street, Ae eer ieatm, W.C. Edin- 
burgh: Williams & Norgate, 20, South Frederick-stree' 














Just published, price 3s. 
AT sou Bx WINNIE, and OTHER POEMS. 
By JOHN BRENT, F.S.A., Author of * Village Bells,’ &. 

** Atalanta’ is graceful and beautiful. ‘ Winnie,’ a story of —_ 
rural aa cinee with pathos, and rich in human interest.” 4 

“* Winnie,’ a vigorously conceived tale of English —_ life, 
shrewdly representing its prejudices and temptations, and on the whole 
picturesque, and not devoid of interest.”— Mall 
“Many of the verses are likely to be favourites “a large =p > —? ad 
“* Atalanta ’ is full of exquisite passages.”—Nonconformist. 

london: Knight & Co. 90, Fleet-street ; sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 
In September will be published, crown 8vo. pp. 200, price 28. 

HE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY: Phy- 

sical, Industrial, and Commercial; beingan Intermediate Book 

between the same Author's * Outlines of Modern Geography’ and his 
‘Elements of Geography.’ 

By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D. F.R.G.S. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. pp. 676, 78. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Twenty- 


sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 38. 


QUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Sixty- 


fifth Thousand. 18mo. ls. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. Forty-fourth 
Thousand. 4d.; in cloth, 6d. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS. 
By Dr. WILLIAM DAVIS, B.A. 


LHISTORICAL and GEREALOGIOAL 
TABLES: English and Continental. 


“A useful addition to a useful series.”. aera Schoolmaster. 
“Very useful to the student of English history.”—Rev. a. R. Vardy, 
MA., Head Master, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


2, The BOOK of POETRY. For Schools aut Fami- 
lies. Cloth, 1s. 
“A capital collection of select extracts from our toting poets, with 
biographical notes of each author.”—Bristol Me 
3, The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“The work is marked by gradation ; in the early part of it the words 
weeasy ; but the difficulties increase with advancement. We like the 
bok, and deem it much fitted to be useful.”—Standard. 


4.The JUNIOR and SENIOR SPELLING and 


DICTATION BOOKS. Cloth, 9d. each. 


*,* A Specimen Copy sent for half the price in stamps, on applica- 
tion to Dr Di Davis, Wellington Park, Clifton, Bristol. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall ¢ & Co. and all B Booksellers. 


pHanrx FIRE OFFICE, Lownano- STREET 
and CHARING OROSS, LONDON. —— 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all — of 4 world. sonees, 
EORGE WM. 
Secretaries, { SSRN J, BROOMFIELD. 


Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 

















Invested Assets on a - December, 1873 £5,486,748 
Income for the past Ye £507 ,284 
Amount paid on Death | to December last £9,856,739 


Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application at the Office. 


XUM 





PELIcaNn LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70, LOMBARD =, City, ant 57, CHARING CROSS, 
“oo 
sir gm ohn Lubbock, Bart. M.P. 
John Stewart Oxley, = 
Benjamin Shaw 


Dudley Robert § Smith, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, bs 


Henry R. Brand, Esq., M.P. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. » M.P. 
John Sespe Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Bosneet Goodhart 
Kirkman D. oan. Es« Te. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, thea: 
This Company offers 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATESof Premium, with participation in four-Atthe, 
or 80 per cent., of the Profits, such Profits being either added to 
Folicy, ap lied in reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the pI 


LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion Lg Life Assurance, on approved security, in sums of 
not less than 500: 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
quired for the A of 1001. for the Whole term of Life:— 





























Without With Without With 
Age. Profits. Profits. Age. Profits. Profits. 
“3 | ein o £115 0 | 40 as 18 10 | #65 
20 113 10 119 3 | 50 410 7 
30 240 | 2104 | 60 | $10 67 4 





Any Insured party may, if he think pr pro} er, pay ay the whole amount 
of premium required on a Life Policy in a few years by increasing the 
annual pat aoe op according to a fixed table, after which he will have 


nothing m: 
Policies payable a in the lifetime of the Assured are granted with par- 
ticipation in profits *' the tontine princip! 


OBERT nUckER. Secretary and Actuary. 
ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 


ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these Losses by a Policy Z the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Seetions tbe, the Local Agents, or 

64, CORNHILL, and 10, REG Wikiiaas % ye toi 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, ARMY, NAVY, 
and CIVIL OUTFITTER, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, 
Cornhill, London; 10, Mosley-street, anchester ; 50, Bold-street, 
Liverpool; and 39, New-street, Birmingham. 








R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Travel- 

ling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting § 5 Suite, fro from Three Guineas. 
Waterproof Tweed 0 , with R ockets, 208. and 2)8.; 
in Melton Cloths, ass. 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side Novelties 

in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Repattn Cloth, from 

10s. 6d.; of Serge and Drill materials, from 158. Knickerbocker 

and Play Suits, in Autumn Angola — from 21s. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 148.; ditto Melton, from 21s. 








OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S superior Riding 
Habits, from Three to Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 3ls. 
Riding Hats, trimmed, from 21s. Speciglities in Walking and Travel- 
ling Cost: apm [ aseage peed for novelty and of 
menade and House Jackets, exquisitely shaped.—To be had only at 
H. J. NICOLL’S several Addresses in London, Manehester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 











ILLIAM S BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by Appointment to H.R.H. 
the PRINCE of WALES, souds a CATALOGUE Lh iS, post paid, 
containing up of 850 of his unrivalled 
Electro Plate Table Cutlery 
Britannia Metal Goods Baths and Toilet Ware 


Bedding and Bed Hangings 
Iron and Brass Bed 
Bed-room Cabinet Furniture 
Dining and Drawing-room 


Hot-water Dishes 
Stoves and Fenders 
Marble Chimney-pieces 


Kitchen Ranges Furniture 
—; pend Gaseliers Chimney and Pier Glasses 
Urns i Kettles, T Good: 


Taye, urnery 8 
“hoa ‘andela! Kitchen Utensils. 
With Lists of one aa Plans of Bog Thirty large Show crs 
at 39, Oxford-steet, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6 
Perry’ 's-place ; and 1, Newman- -yard, tonten, w. 

The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant Pty of the United 
Kingdom by Railway is ‘iting bie IAM 8. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


RNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
TaROUEHO Ton ORDERS | ey SYSTEM. Cash prices; 
Li lect from. All goods 


no extra ¢ to selec’ 
4 with toon post free. 249 





arges. 
warranted. nnibtrated Priced Ce Catalom 
and 250, Tottenham Court-road. Esta lished 1 1862. 





HE LITERARY MACHINE, PATENTED, 
for holding a Book, Writing-desk, jeme. Meals, Umbrella, &c., 
in i ow Ce over a , Sofa, Easy C air, Garden Seat, Boat, or 
ach. used by Princess Loui A Yevalenbte to ‘Beudente 
2 ‘arte see, and Tourists. Admirably t, 14 for mt 
most useful and elegant gift. Prices from 2 
Bed Tables, 25s. Invalid Couches, Bed Rests, &c. a.  OMRTER, 
6a, New Cavendish-street, Great Portland-street W. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER. 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 





By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


woop TAPESTRY DECORATIONS, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 








can hag pootie to all even Surfaces. an Adap- 
my of] Real eal Wood nD li Painti h - 
tiful in effect and EA —_— “— Hanging, 
HOWARD & SONS, 
Decorators, 
25, 26, and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON, W. 


(GENTLEMEN'S PORPOISE-HIDE BOOTS, 36s.; 
Shooting substance, 398. Very Soft and very Durable. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
Alene REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATOH BOX. 
ALLEN’ \TALOGUE of 600 articles for Continental 


37, West Strand, London. 
jOsEru GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 











Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 
well ateoted for the Bath, and are preferred yy mene to the 
Saw kind; y are very much lower & in price than the fatreot W 
MMATCALFE. BINGLEY 181 p,  Oxford-st 
Toilet Brushmakers iby —- ~A ] to it. R.H. the Prince 


OLD CREAM SOAP.—PIESSE & LUBIN, 








pared 

the face with great advantage, as 
the old-fashioned soaps. 
fresh , in jars, 1s. 


Packets, ls. and 28. Cold ‘Cream of Roses 


POPONAX, the Flower King.—“ Sweet issue of 
genuine but by ene smelling ine Te 


YAL ALBERT HALL— 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN WINES. 
The various Types of Ports and Sherries, in aoe a mie 





HENRY HOLL, 184, Basinghall-street, B.C. 
OME of the MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


of the day recommend 
WATERS’S QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS & SON, 34, Eastcheap, E.0. 


EA aan PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
HE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


- by Connoisseurs “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 


UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR, 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces ee the World. . ’ 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 


Ez ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Recei 
+ 4 Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTs, 
long and favourably lied to 











up and 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMORESTREET, Cavendish 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, 


H4zvs® Ss a6 oS Ore 
of this celebrated Sauce are 








A HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTATION 
WATCH and CHAIN 
A ONE HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN mpectally 
pers for the aparece of Presentation, being a GOLD KEYLESS 
CHRON OMETER and 18-carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with 
HERALDIC SEAL, enclosed in a suitable Case. 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and inscription, and 
forms a most useful present of intrinsic worth and permanent value, 
and is Guaranteed by the Maker, 

J OHN B BENN ETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside, London, 


HUBB’S NEW PATEN T SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free ty CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churebyard, London. 


CPLEes S$ CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
LONDON —Show-rooms, 45, Oxford- street, Ww. 
BIRMINGHAM-—Manufactory and 8 














s Broad-street. 





observe that each Bottle, my t LD, CATENBY 8 8 IE SON: bears the 
label used so many years, signed ** Elisabeth 





AIR RESTORER.—Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAL& RESTORER (Pepper's Pre- 


| ~~ 2, will restore in a few days Grey or prematurely air to 
Colour Ree perfect safety and completeness. ee all 
——.. and J. yy 37, Tottenham-court-road, ame 


and Address must be on the Label, or it is not genuine 


EALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.— 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC strengthens the 
enriches the Blood, promotes Appetite, and Cheneugnly 
res Health. Bottles, 4+. 6d., 1ls.,and 22s.; carriage free, 66stamps. 

— PEPPER, 237, Tottenham~ court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


] INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
mild sperient, for. Del jente, Gonetitutions ; ‘cepecially ‘adapted. fi 
mui. aperien 0) ; 0! 
LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 4 “i 
DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of al] Chemists throughout the World. 
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Ready this day, the SEVENTH EDITION, 


THE LIFE 


REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. F.RS., 


MASTER OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, AND CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


From the GUARDIAN. 


“ We have in every page the results of an intimate acquaintance with 
the literature bearing wes his great subject. while the quotations and 
references in the notes more especially intended for the learned reader, 
porary ore the author's ‘olaian that.‘ Y without intending to be exhaus- 
tive or specially erudite,’ his pages ‘contain much that men of the 
highest lew med —— yam and ascertained.” ....We pass to our 
1 palo dis ment of bis difficult work, we think, has 
Dr. Fa more seiko poohess — way owed abi lity than in the 
bm with which hrist, ¢.9.. 

. on the Meuse tp me brought aes their salient points. with 
s of ti of his words, and the impression 
oe > made on those who Sell them. No part will be read with greater 
pleasure or advantage.” 











CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, ibis hill, rem Paris, and New York. 


In 2 vols. price 24s. of 


OF 


BY THE 


From JOHN BULL. 

“It is one, and by no means the least, of the many merits of Dr. 
Farrar’s unrivalled work, that it looks honestly in the face, and gives 
a satisfactory solution to every real difficulty in the Gospel narrative 
which has been made the vantage-ground of sceptical criticism. The 
evidence adduced by Dr. Farrar (Vol. I., page 141, 142) in favour of the 
authenticity of the Gospel of St. John, may be noted as a sample of 
his successful defence of a critical position, attacked so often, and with 
so much consummate ability.” 








CHRIST. 


From the NONCONFORMIST. 

“ Except in translations from the German, we bave no life of Chris, 
which at once embodies the results of modern Biblical science an 
commends itself to those who retain a hearty faith in the Gospel Christ 
came to be and to teach......It was, therefore, a happy thought whi 
led Messrs. Cassell to resolve on issuing a life of Christ, which, while 
it embraced the most recent discoveries of Biblical science and criti. 
cism, should address itself to the general reader, and place them at his 
command. A scholarly yet popular life of Christ was much wanted by 
the thousands who teach in our schools, and by the tens of tho 
who now read and study the Gospels for themselves. This want has 
been met, met fully and admirably, by the life now before us.” 








SECOND EDITION, price 9s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE (A FIRST | 


SKETCH of). By HENRY MORLEY, Professor of English 
Literature at University College, and Examiner in English Lan- 
, Literature, and History to the University of London. Com- 
prising a History of English Literature from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Date. 912 pp. crown 8vo. cloth. 


* This Work is published (in addition to the issue in its complete 
oate in THREE SEPARATE PARTS, for use as a Class-Book, 
price 3s. 6d. each, as under :— 
PART 1.—FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of 
HENRY the EIGHTH. 
» IL—FROM the DEATH of HENRY the EIGHTH to the 
COMMONWEALTH. 
» IIL—FROM the BEGINNING of the COMMONWEALTH 
to the PRESENT TIME. 
* Already we find the ‘ First Sketch’ is becoming a standard work in 
connexion with i —— study of — Literature, and a | 
recognized text- '—School Board Chronicle. | 





THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS | 


or 


LOUIS FIGUIER’S POPULAR 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


Containing all the Original Illustrations, the Text Revised and 
Corrected, price 7s. 6d. each, comprise :— 


The , WORLD before the DELUGE. 
Newly Revised and Corrected by H. W. BRISTOW, F.RS.. of the 
Henly Rar Survey. With 233 Tilvetrations, 512 pp. Fourth Edition. 

“ We find in ‘ The Wor'd before the Deluge’ a book worth a thousand 
gilt Christmas volumes, and one most suitable as a gift to intellectual 
an Ath 


The INSECT WORLD: a Popular Ac- | 


count of the Orders of pee, Revies and Corrected by P. 
MARTIN SUNGAN, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Geology in King’s 
Co! , London. With 576 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
“ Like all the books on Natural History issued by the same firm, it 
pA remarkable at once for the beauty and variety of its illustrations. 
he book is an excellent one, and admirably got up.” 
Educational Times. 


The VEGETABLE WORLD: a History 
of Plants, with their ae eeeey Descriptions and Peculiar Properties. 
With a Glovsary of ‘érms. vised and Corrected by an 
eminent Botanist. With ‘70 Illustrations. Third Edition. 

“The present edition of ‘The Vegetable World’ is, so far as botanical 
value is concerned, the which Bee not pting the | 
original French issue.”—The Garden. 


The OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive 


Historv of the Sea and its Inhabitants. Revised and | Corrected by 
Prof. E. PERCEVAL WRIGHT, M.D. With 427 








| PART 5, price 6d., containing a Life-like Portrait, 


| The FLOWER and the BIRD. By J. R. Planché. 
| The TRIAL ofthe PYX. By G. F. Millin. 


| BY the WAVES. By Astley H. Baldwin. 
“SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE.” 


Now publishing, in SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, 


The National Portrait Gal- 


LERY, containing Lifelike Portraits, in Colours, of our most 
distinguished Celebrities, accompanied by Original Memoirs, com- 
piled from reliable sources. 


Ready with the September Monthlies, 


in Colours, and Memoir of 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


PART 4 contains the Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY. 
PART 8 contains the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
PART 2 contains the Right Hon. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 
PART 1 contains the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 





Ready AUGUST 25, price 6d. 


Cassell’s Magazine, for Sep- 


TEMBER, containing :— 


IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, Author of ‘Robin 
Gray,’ &. 

MY IRISH STORY. By Nugent Robinson. 

BABETTE: a Poem. By Theo. Gift. 

UP and DOWN the STREETS. By the Author of ‘ Episodes in an 
Obscure Life.’ 

SMUGGLING-ANA. By Lewis Hough. 


MY EARLY ADVENTURES. By Arminius Vambéry. 

MEN WHO FACE DEATH—The FISHERMAN. 

LEAVES and FLOWERS. By the Author of * Half-Hours in the 
Green Lanes.’ 

OUR COXSWAIN. 

WOMEN WHO WORK—The DAILY GOVERNESS. 


JOHN BULL’S MONEY MATTERS. By Alfted 8S. Harvey, B.A. 
SPEAKING FLOWERS. By William Sawyer. 

A GREAT ROBBERY in the OLDEN TIMES. 

An AUSTRALIAN FRIEND. By Andrew Wilson. 





Third Edition. | 

“ A fine copy of a noble book in a portable and handy form. Either | 

for reading and study in town or for reference during a sea-side holiday 

on a rainy capt this yvolame will be my valuable as one of the 
ch ur time.”—Birmingham P. 


REPTILES and BIRDS. Newly Edited | 


and Revised b A nen . —erreeee GILLMORE. 307 Illustrations, | 
664 pp. 





SECOND EDITION, 4to. cloth, price 5s. | 
| 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By 


R. P. LEITCH eateting of a course of Water-Colour Painting, 

with 24 Coloured Fite ith Full Instructions to the Learner 

- to the Colours employed, and the manner of Mixing and Using 
em. 


“This volume is one of the best, and certainly one = ™ Ayre 
books ever published as a handy guide to practical a’ he * water- 
colour’ illustrations alone are worth treble the cost of the b. 

Birming ha m Post. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


| Containing Two Complete Serial Stories—63 Short Stories—14 Little 


Now ready, coloured boards, 3s.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Holiday Volume of 


LITTLE FOLKS. (Vol. VII.) 


Folks’ Prize Letters—58 Pieces of Poetry—26 Readings for Sunday 
Afternoons—and a host of Riddles, Proverbs, Mazes, and Pastimes 





for Little Folks. 


“ When we say that never in the history of the book-trade has any- 
thing half so good, for lovely pictures and graceful, healthy letter- 
press, for very young children, been published that is worthy to be 
mentioned on the same page with *‘ Little Folks,’ we think we have 
said enough to tempt all parents and guardians to procure it at once 
for their little ones.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 





Ludgate-hill, 


Will be shortly published, 


THE THIRD VOLUME, 
Price 6s. of 


THE BIBLE EDUCATOR, 


EDITED BY 


The Rev. E. H. Pioumprre, M.A, 


“ We have no hesitation in piecing the * Bible Bésenter® beyond and 
above any similar work which has ap in this country, forthe 
value of its authority and varied extent of its iebemeiion 

Sta: 


“*It is a comprehensive and valuable work. giving a great variety of 
ably written, deep and fall enough for students 
but at the same time sh * popular.’ ”"— Record. 
ae ne yy round him a staff of 
more pretentious Bible! 
aadopartann teachers it will be 4 


** It should be i the iit 
mie oal i te by Snake Begs at ote 
*,* Vols. I. and II. of the BIBLE EDUCATOR can be had 
separately, at 6s. each; or the Two Volumes in On, 





price 10s. 6d. 





VOLUME I. price 98. of 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 
A NARRATIVE OF ITS HISTORY, ITS PEOPLE, AND IT38 
PLACES. 
By Wavrer THORNBURY. 
OONTAINS ABOUT 
TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The author is familiar not only with the literature of his su 
but with the subject itself. Such a book as he is writing cannot 
being interesting and full of curious facts, “te is full of illustrations’ 


Tima, 
“The most lavishly illustrated history of Londo blished. 
It will remain a monument of enterprise to the publishers hers 
ty Press. 





Will be shortly ready, 
THE SECOND VOLUME, 
Price 6s. of 


THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


WITH UPWARDS OF 
ONE HUNDRED HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Popular Description of the Characteristics, Manners, and Customs 
of the Principal Varieties of the Human Family. 


By Rosert Brown, M.A. Ph.D. F.LS. F.B.GS, 
President of the Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh. 
“ As excellent and trustworthy as it is cheap and acne Sandan 
ani pias a clap each ont 
which Sabbcay feels an interest. ” Mustrations aye asm 








VOLUME I. price 


BRITISH BATTLES “on tii 1 AND 
SEA. 


By James GRant, 
Author of ‘The Romance of War.’ 
CONTAINS ABOUT TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 


“It tells a number of most exciting stories in a thoroughly populat 

style. and is a book excellently pted for boys. No one, man or bey, 

pen such pages, with their dramatic and powerful illus 
without being detained or fascinated.” —Daii; 


London; Paris, and New York. 
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